10 Cents, 


$1.20 A YEAR. 


Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet yrd’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Hlere shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
—As You Like lt. 


By Hon. Dwight W. Huntington. =. In June Number, 
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SPORT IN OUR NORTHERN WOODS.—Thirteen-year-old Mort DeLano of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, shows the other members of a camping-out party 
that he can hold as true on a running deer as any of them. 
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yourself and will also mail you a copy of the beautiful book, “Camp Fires of a Naturalist,” by Lewis Li 
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THE GROUSE OF THE OPEN COUNTRY.” 
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Hammer and Hammerless 
Guns of Every Dscription. 


Experience and Ability have placed the Parker above all others as the 
BEST SHOT GUN IN THE WORLD. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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Made by the OLDEST Shot Gun Manufacturers in America. Nearly 100,000 in use. 
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Don’t believeimitators of ** HEN DRYX’? standard 
goods when they say their Fishing Reels “are NOW 
as good as HENDRYX’’. The tact that they 
imitate proves the **H EN DRYX’? is the recognized 
standard line of Fishing Reels. Ask your dealer for 
them, 

THe Anorew B. HENDRYX Co , NEw HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 
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= Handiest “Take Down” Rifle Made —————— 


This Rifle weighs but 4%4 pounds. It is strongly iw No. 19—Rifle Apart. 

a and thoroughly made, with case-hardened frame; it z - 

= is very symmetrical in shape, having a shotgun butt; 

@ it possesses great accurac; rifled and chambered for 
.22 and .25 rim-fire cartri ges. The barrel is 22 inches 

= long and is speedily detached, allowing the packing of 4 

ca the arm in a very small space. 


The Stevens Favorite Rifle. 
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— «_ REQUISITES Us» 


Having been in the business for Fifty-six Years, 
= we know how to make TENTS properly; and the 
-_—" that we are large contractors to the War Depart- 
ment proves that our prices are low. We are now quoting the LOWEST PRICES ever Heard of, 
owing to the low price of cotton canvas. 

We also make a specialty of YACHT SAILS and are prepared to outfit Yachts and Boats complete 
with Sails, Rigging, Blocks, Oars and Marine Hardware of the most modern design. : 
We solicit your orders, large or small, and will quote prices upon application. Send 8 cents in 
stamps for our illustrated Tent and Marine Catalogues—two handsomely illustrated books. 
- ESTABLISHED 1840 .. 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 


202 to 208 South Water St., ' . CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 


Best and Neatest Oil Canin the world. Does not leak. W t 
Regulates supply of oil exactly. Highest es 9] r n 
award, World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


Field and Stream 


The new sportsman’s journal you have 


ts * heard so much about. Edited by Charles 
STAR QILER eee. | Halleck (founder of Forest and Stream) 
This is an excel- 


lent oiler andem- | and the brilliant “ Mark Biff.’ Send one 
bodies many im- 


ovements. . ipti 
provements. ., | dollar for a year’s subscription or ten 


en cents for a sample copy to John P. Burk- 


CUSHMAN ‘h DENISON, 17? Oth Ave., N, Y, hard, Publisher, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG TRAINING, 


By B. WATERS. Just Published. Price $1.50. 


HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; Implements and Commands; 
the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Inci- 
dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; English Retrievers; Qualities of tke Retriever, 
the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 
Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 


illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order ? SPORTS AFIELD PUB, CO, 


If the book does not come up to your expectations, mail it 
back to me and I will refund your money.—CLAUDE KING. 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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Shot -gun Clea Ners | wm WEST \ 


Are no knife-edged affairs. They w NORT 
have a bearing surface on the inside of 
the barrel of 4 sq. inches, thereby doing 
better work. Are quicker, and wear 
longer. When the sides are worn out 
you can get new ones for 10c. a pair. 

It is a brass wire gauze cleaner. 
Made in gauges 8 to 20. Sent postpaid 
$1.00. With ‘‘ Powers’’ rod (screw- 
driver and oiler in handle) postpaid, 
$2.00. See your dealer. Address 


For illustrated Pamph- 

C T li pine ae full information 
apply to your nearest 

co om InsSO n, Maa a ont or address 
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Lehigh Valley Railroad System 


Reaches all the Prominent Resorts ——---00-—_1. 
IN THE STATES OF 


NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively on Locomotives, and NEW YORK 
Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 


Elegant and Modern Equipment 


Fast Vestibuled Trains 
Dining Cars a la Carte 


For Further Information Address 


CHAS. S. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agent, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





he Sportsmen of Our Country 


WILL FIND 


Excellent Hunting and Fishing 


~® On the line of the» 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, Mississippi and Virginia. Send 3 cents in postage for 
. “HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS” either to 


J. C. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agt., 111 Adams St., Chicago; 
or to W. H. TAYLOE, A. G. P. A., Louisville, Kentucky. 
W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 


“GAME BIRDS AT HOME,” 


YY THEODORE S. VAN DYKE. — Just Published. 
} A volume depicting a large variety of Outdoor De- 
‘ lights with Quail, Woodcock, the different Grouse, Ducks, 
Geese, Cranes, Plover, Snipe, Salt-water birds, the Wild 
Turkey, etc.—their homes and habits. 

16mo.; decorated in inks and gold, gilt top; $1.50. 
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With all of this author’s keen observation of game and 
its haunts; his 30 years’ experience as a sportsman ; his 
singularly accurate descriptions of vegetation and of an- 
imal life (both practical and poetical); his shrewd and 
witty portraiture of sporting scenes, no sportsman can fail to find 
the book valuable and no lover of Nature but must enjoy it. 


Also, these other Famous Works by the Same Author: 


“SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA,”............ *. $1.50. 
OTIS STE BONER, .oieicccccccsccccees 2.00. 
“Rifle, Rod and Gun in California,”’....... 1.50. 


Sent, postage prepaid, upon receipt of price by 
Sports Afield Publishing Company, 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention|‘‘ Sports Afield.”’ 
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AUSTIN SHOTGUN CARTRIDGES W 









Nearly all dealers sell them, but if yours do not, write to 


AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


SS or J, L. WHITE, Manager Western Branch. 503 Security Bldg., ST. LOUIS. WY 
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Dog Hampers 


For shipping dogs or cats by rail. 
Five sizes ~~~ $6.00 to $15.00. 
(Rattan or Wicker.) 














: Order through your Dealer and send for catalogue to 
Dog and Poultry SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED 
Supplies.... 245 East 56th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Spencer a Shot Gun 
Six Shots in Se = 
Three Seconds. 













Grade C, Damascus Barrels, 





Grade D, Twist Barrels, - - - $25.00 
Hermann Boker & Co. 
101 and 103 Duane Street, - NEW YORK CITY 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘ Sports Afield.”’ 
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was shiftin’ over ter the nigh side 
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ter turn the hoss, an 


RIDE.—** The little cuss hed given up tryin’ 


FERGUSON’S 


KID 


[See page 323.] 


of the saddle, an’ gatherin’ up the reins.” 
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KID FERGUSON’S RIDE 


By J. N. HALL, M. D. 


tt tie hear how Kid Ferguson rode 

ther French coach hoss up ter 
Cheyenne, last week?” asked Broncho 
Bill, of the crowd seated about the front 
of the corner drug-store. 

“ No,” said Texas Pete; ‘‘ we jest heard 
thet he didn’t do a thing ter ther hoss, 
though. How was it?” 

‘Well, yer see,” said Bill, “they had 
a State Fair up there, an’ got some ov 
ther boys ter rope a few steers, an’ ride 
some bronchs, jest fer fun. I’ve knowed 
ther Kid ever sence he herded cows for 
ther people down ter Sterling, an’ he 
always could ride anything that hed four 
legs, ever sence he could climb on a hoss. 
He’s a jim-dandy fer stayin’, an’ so him 
an’ me took the deal, him ter ride an’ me 
ter play fust hand with the rope. 

“We got along fust rate, an’ every- 
body laughed an’ cheered, an’ set up the 
drinks an’ cigars like ole times, when we 
come up town at night. That night a 
great big hoss dealer, who weighed ‘bout 
250, struck the town frum the East, takin’ 
in all the fairs, an’ sellin’ stock hosses 
ter the ranchers. He hed a string ov 
thirty blame fine-lookin’ hosses, an’ one 
ugly cuss ov a stallion that he’d got frum 
France. I found out afterwards that 
when he fust got him ter Chicager, an’ 
tried ter handle him, he found out how 
as he'd been soaked on him, fer he was 
eight years old, an’ dead spoilt. 

“Well, sir, when them Chicager fellers 
got hold ov this yere hoss, an’ tried ter 
harness him, he laid out one feller with 
his front foot, kicked another with his 


hind one, an’ most bit the head off’n the 
boss hisself—all ter wunst. That kinder 
opened ther eyes, an’ after tryin’ ter han- 
dle him kinder cautious-like three or 
four times, they jest shipped him out this 
way, lookin’ fer a trade. They warn’t 
stuck on handlin’ him no more. 

“Well, sir, the fust crack that feller 
made, when he heard ‘bout the Kid an’ 
me, was ‘how he had a hoss thet no 
blamed ole cow-puncher could ride, an’ 
he’d bet money on it. The boys got 
onter it an’ come an’ told us ’bout it, an 
axed us if we wouldn’t give the stranger 
a whirl fer his money. 

“So the Kid an’ me jest waltzed down 
ter ther yards an’ sized up Mr. French- 
man. He was a black feller, pretty’ern 
a red wagon, big an’ rangy, an’ meaner'n 
a Texas rattlesnake. He jest tried ter 
reach through the bars an’ bite, an’ 
squealed like a stuck pig when we went 
up ter him. So says I ter ther Kid: 
‘D’ye spose he’d squeal thet way ’fI got 
my ole rawhide on his neck wunst ?’ 

“«By dogy, less give him a whirl, jest 
ter see,’ says ther Kid. ‘We'll git Tim- 
berline Joe ter lay over here till termor- 
rer night; fer it won’t hurt him ter git a 
little vacation, an’ we'll jest see what this 
yere Chicager feller an’ his French hoss 
will do ter three good live cow-punchers. 
I know dead sure we kin saddle him, an’, 
durn his ornery hide, I believe I kin ride 
ther sucker.’ 

“*VYou betcher neck, says I. ‘Ther 
ain’t nothin’ ever throwed yer yet, an’ we 
three kin sure do the saddle act on him, 
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fer you an’ Joe an’ me could saddle ther 
devil in spite ov his horns an’ tail, if I 
wunst got a good throw at him with my 
rope. Remember how we fooled ther 
cinnamon bear up ter Pawnee Buttes ?’ 

“* Vou bet I do,’ says the Kid. 

“So we got Joe inter the game, an’ 
kinder sasshayed up ter the hotel ter see 
if the stranger would make any more 
breaks ’bout cow-punchers that couldn’t 
ride anythin’ that hed hair, an’ sure 
enough, there he was, pullin’ away at a 
seegar, an’ tellin’ the crowd that he’d bet 
the hoss ag’in $250.00—which was a 
four-to-one bet, fer he cost a plumb 
thousand, bein’ out ov ther best stock in 
Europe—that there wasn’t anybody 
could put a saddle an’ bridle on that there 
hoss and ride him the next afternoon. 

‘So I jest says, ‘Look here, Mister, yer 
pile’s too big fer us, but if you'll let us 
put up five rattlin’ good cow-hosses 
instead of ther stuff, we'll go yer.’ 

“ He looked kinder surprised, an’ axed 
who was goin’ ter ride him. I p’inted 
ter ther Kid,an’he says, says he: ‘ What! 
that little saller-faced, bowlegged snipe 
ride a hoss like that? Yer crazy!’ 

“The Kid turned sorter red, an says: 
‘Never you mind the color of my hide 
nor the cut of my legs. Is it a go fer 
the five ponies ?—It’s ther five yer was 
Jookin’ at this evenin’ down by the gate.’ 

‘No, that’s too much like puttin’ up 
a blooded hoss ag’in wind,’ says he. 
‘Bring on ther stuff, though, an’ it’s a go.’ 

“Just then I seen old Jack Elkins, who 
owns the BJ Rancheat Iliff, standin’ in the 
door, an’ a beckonin’ ter me, so I slid out 
kinder easy, an says: ‘Hello, Jack, where 
the deuce did you drop from?’ 

“«QOh, I jest stopped off comin’ back 
from Omaha ter see my married daugh- 
ter. Took down twenty-four cars ov 
steers. What’s the game between the 
Kid an’ the big sport ?’ 

“*Oh,’ says I, ‘the stranger’s got a 
spiled French coach hoss here—a sure 
dandy—an’ when they told him we fel- 
lers hed been ridin’ ter-day, he says: ‘No 
blamed ole cow-puncher could ride that 
hoss.’ So we jest slid down an’ sized up 
Mr. Hoss, an’ now we're short $250 ter 
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bet agin the hoss that we fellers kin sad- 
dle him an’ the Kid ride him termorrer. 
Ole Chicager allows that’s a four-ter-one 
bet, fer the hoss cost a thousan’ wheels, 
an’ has got a pedigree longer’n my rope.’ 

“*QOh, I see’ says Jack. ‘What fera 
lookin’ hoss is he, anyway ?’ 

“*Qh, he’s a peach,’ says I. ‘Slick as 
a beaver, an’ blacker’n a coal, only he’s 
jest spoilt, coz no feller ever got holt ov 
him thet could handle him. It took four 
ov them lubbers ter lead him from the 
car ter the pen.’ 

“*Oh, I seen that hoss, an’ he’s all 
right,’ says Jack. ‘Is the bet still open?’ 

“Correct, says I. ‘Hesaid, ‘jest raise 
the stuff an’ it goes.’ 

“Then Jack jest pulled out his wad, 
an’ says: ‘I’d like jest sech a hoss as that 
myself. Slide this ter the Kid an’ tell 
him ter take the banter fer me. He's 
broke lots ov bronchos fer me. If yer 
wanter bet on the side, I'll furnish you 
an’ the Kid all the stuff yer want.’ 

“So I got the Kid’s eye, an’ slipped 
him the dough, an’ p’inted ter ole Jack. 
Jack winked, an’ the Kid slid over ter the 
bar, an’ says: ‘It’s a go; here's yer 
money.’ 

“The ole duffer looked sorter set back, 
but he was game, an’ put up a bill ov sale 
agin the money with the bar-keep. The 
Kid was ter have two friends ter help 
him saddle the beast, was ter be on him 
inside ov ten minutes, an’ stay on till the 
ole feller was satisfied. 

“When it was all fixed up, I bantered 
the ole feller fer a two ter one bet on the 
side. He hed a foreman that hed come 
over from France with some hosses fer 
him years ago, and he jumps in an’ says: 
‘I veel bet you von hundred dollaire zat 
ze gentleman cannot ride ze hoss two 
minutes.’ 

“*T'll go yer,’ says I; an’ in less’ern 
two minutes we hed the stuff in soak. 

“« Zis is vaire funnee,’ says the French- 
er: ‘I haf seen zat hoss—vas is zat you 
call him—paralyze tree men at von time. 
I tink you lose your monnee, for you 
veel nefer even get ze bridle on ze hoss.’” 

“* Never you worry yourself, Frenchy !’ 
says I, ‘we'll show him a trick or two 
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that they don’t savvy over in France.’ 

“The bar-keep an’ some of his friends 
took a hand in the bettin’, fer they had 
seen Kid ride, an’ the Chicager crowd 
was dead anxious ter bet, an’ the fust 
thing anybody knew, there was more'’n 
a thousan’ dollars up on ther game. You 
bet we was puttin’ up every red we hed, 
an’ Joe an’ Kid an’ I bet our saddles an’ 
ponies too, fer them fellers didn’t believe 
nobody could ride the coach hoss, let 
alone a little bow-legged cuss like Kid, 
that only weighs ’bout 120 pounds. 

“ Jest then a flannel-mouthed Irishman 
that worked fer Ole Chicager dipped inter 
the game an’ says: ‘Will yez put wan of 
thim domd saddles wid two girrts on it, 
on the hoss? Me own opinion is that 
they’re no good,’ an’ I says: ‘Come off, 
Irish, what do you know about hosses ?’ 
Then we hed a lively discussion ’bout two 
cinches er one.” 

“Did you convince him you was on- 
ter your biz’?” said Long Jack. 

“Nope, couldn’t do that,” resumed 
Bill, “but I allow I hed ther weight ov 
the argument, coz when I closed the de- 
bate, Doc Smith hed ter put four stitches 
inter the feller’s lip—which was fairly 
convincin’. 

“Well, sir, the next afternoon we was 
on hand, fer the game was ter come off 
in front of the gran’ stan’, after the 
trottin’ races was over. The hoss was 
to be turned loose inside the track, an’ 
we was ter ketch him, an’ have the Kid 
on him in ten minutes. There was a big 
crowd on hand, fer every body in the 
County hed heard ’bout it, an’ three 
trainloads of excursionists that was held 
by a wreck come over bodily ter pass 
the afternoon. 

‘Jess then old Jack Elkins seen a slick 
lookin’ chap with a little grip walkin’ 
’round with Ole Chicager. So he says: 
‘Got that thing full ov stuff ter bet, Mis- 
ter?’ Ole Chicager says: ‘Why, this 
gentleman is a surgeon; I thought I'd 
better bring one along.’ ‘Oh, yes, I see,’ 
says Jack; ‘one ov these yere veterian- 
ary fellers; ’fraid ther boys’ll hurt yer 
hoss, hey?’ ‘I beg yer pardon, sir,’ says 
the doctor, ‘but I’m no veterianary sur- 


geon, but the surgeon to the U. P. R’y. 
at this point.’ Ole Jack jest smiled an’ 
says: ‘Oh! I see!’ Then he walked 
over ter Kid an’ says: ‘Them fellers 
sizes yer up fer a sheepherder, Kid; are yer 
goin’ ter stay with him?’ Then the Kid 
says: ‘Reckon I will if nothin’ don’t bust.’ 

“When they got through with the 
races, I hed Ole Paint ready fer the game, 
fer yer know I roped a buffalo bull an’ 
tied him down with him once an’ I 
thought he’d kinder like ter practice on 
Ole Frenchy. He seemed to savvy what 
was up, when the four fellers led the 
black hoss out an’ got ready ter turn him 
loose. When they said ‘Go!’ an’ slipped 
off their ropes, Paint jest jumped ter 
begin the entertainment, fer he seen I 
hed my rope a-swingin’, an’ afore Ole 
Black knew which way ter skip, I jest 
dropped it over his neck. He reared an’ 
snorted, an’ I thought he was comin’ fer 
Paint an’ me with his teeth, but then he 
kinder caught on, an’ turned ter run. I 
knew we hed the gentleman then, fer Ole 
Paint sorter braced hisself. He’s dead 
solid on that yere game, fer there ain’t 
no better ropin’ hoss ever walked. When 
the rope tightened, we jest turned Mr. 
Frenchman over on his back so suddint 
that he made a dent in ther ground when 
he lit. 

“ Afore he savvied what hed happened, 
ther Kid was there, an’ roped a fore-foot, 
an’ Joe a hind one, an’ you bet we 
stretched him out fer all there was in it, 
so’s he couldn’t wink. Then Ole Paint 
stood like one ov these yere statues an’ 
held his rope while I clapped the blind 
on the Black, an’ tied it fer keeps; fer we 
warn’t takin’no chances. He warn’t goin’ 
ter take the bit in his mouth, but we 
showed him a p'int er two on that, an’ he 
did. Then we let him up, an’ he stood 
a tremblin’, ’fraid ter move a foot, fer he 
couldn’t see fer the blind. He'd never 
run up agin sech a game afore. 

“Then Kid slapped on his saddle, an’ 
you bet he cinched her fer keeps. We 
untied the blind, so’s he could drop it off 
easy after he got on, an’ then he took 
the reins an’ clum up! It was jest five 
minutes an’ thirty seconds. 
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“Yer orter seen that hoss when Kid 
reached out an’ dropped that blind from 
his eyes. He looked ’round a second, 
ter kinder git his bearings, an’ then 
squealed like a two-year-old, an’ jumped 
up in the air like he’d been shot, an’ lit 
with his legs stiffer’n rails. Talk ’bout 
yer blooded hosses not pitchin’! Ole 
Frenchy could give p’ints ter any broncho 
that ever bucked his saddle off. 

“T seen it was a terror of a jump, an’ 
hollered: ‘Stay with him, Kid, you’re 
all right.’ But when he come down, Kid 
didn't answer, fer he didn’t have no time 
fer no conversazziony, fer the hoss 
jumped up ag’in, an’ turned round afore 
he lit. But Ole Fergie never wabbled, 
fer he savvied that game better’n any 
hoss that ever bucked. 

“ After Ole Black hed tried these yere 
tactics bout a dozen times, an’ hadn’t 
seen nothin’ drop, he tackled a runnin’ 
pitch, squealin’ an’ bawlin’ like a seacook. 
He jest jumped stiff-legged every pop, 
an’ went ahead like a race hoss all the 
time. It was the blamedest hard pitch- 
in’ I ever seen, an’ it shook Kid up a 
heap. Ole Chicager hollered to his 
friends: ‘Now he'll git him; nobody on 
earth kin stand sech pulverizin’ as that.’ 

“The Kid an’ Joe an’ me all heard 
him. Joe was jest goin’ ter holler ter 
Kid ter keep a stiff upper lip, when he 
seen it wasn’t necessary. What d’ye 
s'pose that boy did? The hoss was losin’ 
his wind a little, an’ wasn’t jumpin’ so 
hard, so Kid held his reins up with his 
left hand like a Mexican dandy, jest after 
Ole Chicager hollered, an’ reached fer 
his handkerchief with his right hand. 
Then when he got a good chance he 
pulled his right foot up outer the stirrup, 
an’ wiped off a drop ov foam that hed 
lit on his boot from the hoss’s mouth. 
Yer oughter seen the big stranger wilt 
when he seen it; an’ the crowd on the 
gran’ stan’ stamped an’ hollered like 
blazes. When Ole Frenchy got winded, 
he jest quit ther game a minute ter git 
his breath, an’ Kid took a chaw of ter- 
backer, as quiet as if he was settin’ in 
church. But the ole hoss hed jest been 
hatchin’ up new deviltry, fer he hadn't 
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played his trump card yet. He raised 
up like it was fer a powerful hard pitch, 
but jest kept agoin’ up, an’ I seen it was 
a back-fall game. Ole Jack had been 
a-watchin’ mighty close, an’ when he 
seen it he hollered: ‘ Keep yer feet clear, 
Ferguson!’ ’Bout that time the hoss fell 
like a brick house on his back, but Kid 
come up smilin’, fer he stepped ter one 
side as he come down, as graceful as yer 
please, an’ I seen he wasn’t worried "bout 
nothin’. 

“The hoss rolled over jest right ter do 
the holdin’-down game on him; so Kid 
grabs his nose, an’ puts his knee on his 
head, so’s the hoss couldn’t move, an’ 
turns ‘round an’ says, ‘What’s that you 
said, Mr. Elkins?’ The mob on the 
gran’ stan’ waved ther hats an’ yelled 
fer a plumb minute then, fer they warn’t 
lookin’ fer any sech layout. Kid jest 
turned ole Frenchy loose, an’ when he 
started ter get up, took the stirrup an’ 
was right on deck fer the next deal. The 
hoss looked sorter disgusted ’bout that 
time, an’ thought he’d tackle a new game. 

‘“‘So he laid right down an’ bellered, 
an’ tried ter roll over, an’ Kid hed ter git 
off, but when Ole Black made the fust 
move ter git up, Kid got his left hand on 
the checkstrap an’ his right on the horn, 
an’ when the stirrup swung clear, up he 
went. I never seen him do anythin’ so 
slick in my life. Then Ole Frenchy 
sulked a minute, while he was gittin’ his 
breath. Ole Chicager hadn't said nothin’ 
lately, an’ looked like he wasn’t enjoyin’ 
hisself as much as he had been at fust. 
Kid twigged that, an’ what der yer s’pose 
he did? He jest natchurly pulled a 
mouth-harp outer his vest pocket, an’ 
started off on the chorus—In the sweet 
bye an’ bye.’ 

“Bout the end of the fust line he hed 
ter quit, fer Ole Black didn’t appreciate 
ther music like the fellers on the gran’ 
stan’ did. He'd got his wind ag’in an’ 


started off, runnin’ like lightnin’ past the 
stand. But that was jest nuts fer Fergie, 
fer he’s a reg'lar jockey. You know he 
beat Spotted Tail’s best pony up ter the 
Pine Ridge Agency two years ago with 
Simpson’s sorrel mare, jest by sheer 
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jockeyin’, an’ it takes a dandy ter do up 
an Injun on that game. When he come 
past the stand the crowd was all his way, 
an’ they waved ther hats an’ hollered. 
Kid took off his hat when he looked at 
the boxes where a lot of gay-lookin’ gals 
was settin’, an’ then threw a kiss ter one 
in a swell pink dress in the front row of 
seats. 

“Ole Frenchy went ’round a-sailin’, 
but comin’ down the home stretch I seen 
he wasn’t goin’ ter foller the track, fer he 
was pullin’ off towards the gran’ stan’. 
He had his head up so’s he couldn’t see 
nothin’, an’ Kid was a pullin’ like time 
ter turn him, but it warn’t no use. 

“T clum on Ole Paint, ter try an’ head 
him off, an’ Joe come in too, but ther 
warn’t no time ter gitthere. The gals in 
the boxes seen he was headed right fer 
‘em, an’ only a two-by-four railin’ between, 
but they was too skeered to move until it 
was too late, an’ they jest set still, paler’n 
ghosts. 

‘Ole Jack seen what was up, an’ I seen 
him open his mouth ter holler ter the 
Kid, but then he stopped, an’ jest watched 
the performance. The little cuss hed 
given up tryin’ ter turn the hoss, an’ was 
shiftin’ over ter the nigh side ov the sad- 
dle, an’ gatherin’ up the reins. The hoss 
was goin’ full tilt, head on fer the boxes, 
an’ not mor’n twenty yards away. I seen 
that unless somethin’ happened the gals 
would get all smashed up, an’ it sorter 
made me feel pale ’round the gills, jest 
ter think of it. 

“But Fergie was onter the situation, 
fer he'd been there before. When every- 
body was holdin’ their breath, an’ watch- 
in’ fer the collision, he jest pulled his 
right leg clear of the saddle, an’ put his 
knee kinder ag’inst the quarter of it an’ 
pulled with his whole weight on the left 
rein. He was usin’ a heavy Mexican 
bit, an’ natchurly it pulled the hoss’s 
head ’round. He did it so blamed quick 
that nobody but Jack an’ Joe an’ me 
tumbled, fer the people wasn’t on ter 
the game. 

“ Ole Frenchy lost his legs all ter wunst 
when Fergie throwed his weight on that 
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big bit that way, an’ down he come, ker- 
whack, an’ the Kid all safe on top, ‘bout 
five yards from the rail, an’ slid along 
till he jest left a black streak where the 
hair come off on the gravel. When he 
quit slidin’ yer could have touched his 
head from the edge of the box where the 
gal in the pink dress was settin’. 

“The Kid stepped clear ov the hoss, 
fer Ole Black had had the wind knocked 
clean out ov ’im, when he come down, 
so’s he didn’t git up for bout two min- 
utes. An’ then what d’ye spose that 
little saller cus did? He jest pulled out 
a cigaroot an’ turned ter one ov ther 
judges that come runnin’ up ter see if he 
was hurt, an’ says: ‘Kin I trouble yer 
fer alight?’ You bet yer boots his nerve 
was all right. 

“ The crowd was too skeered ter holler, 
but all hands was watchin’ Fergie. Jest 
then Ole Jack come runnin’ up, an’ he 
says: ‘I was jest goin’ ter holler ter yer 
ter throw him, but I seen yer wasawake,so 
Ishut up. Yer did that han’some, Kid.’ 

‘“‘Joe an’ I was gittin’ Mr. Frenchman 
up, but the devil was clean gone out ov 
him. He walked ‘round like an’ ole 
sheep, fer he seen he warnt the boss no 
more. Jest then Ole Chicager come up 
an’ I seen he was lookin’ different from 
what he was afore. He waltzed up an’ 
sorter put his arm round Fergie, like he 
was his father, an’ led him out a little 
from the stand, an’ everybody kep’ still, 
coz they knew he was goin’ ter shoot his 
mouth. Then he says: 

“*Gents, the bar-keep over there will 
turn over all the stakes ter wunst. I jest 
wanter remark that I’ve been handlin’ 
hosses fer thirty-five years, an’ I never 
seen no ridin’ till ter-day. This young 
feller is goin’ ter the hotel with me now, 
fer the drinks is on me, boys.’ 

“Then he just chucked Kid on his 
shoulder like he was a baby, an’ walked 
off. An’ Ole Jack clum on the rail 
where everybody could see him, an’ says: 
‘What’s the matter with Kid Fergu- 
son?’ an’ the crowd stood right up on 
the seats an’ hollered ‘He's all right / !’” 

Denver, Colorado. 











SOME THOUGHTS ON NIGHT AND SLEEP. 


a." a late issue of Zhe Cosmopolitan 

Magazine Rev. Myron Reed, the 
popular Western divine, has a delightful 
essay on the above topic, from which 
(with Editor Walker’s kind permission) 
we shall make a few extracts. The style 
is so inimitably Mr. Reed’s, and he be- 
wrays the sportsman and Nature-lover 
which he is in so many places, that Sports 
AFIELD almost felt it could see his reso- 
lute, manly countenance as our reading 
progressed. After briefly silhouetting 
some of the more sinister phases of night 
life, Mr. Reed continues: 

“But relatively the night has a blesséd 
side. It is a fine contrivance for those 
who are tired and who know the way to 
bed. There are things going before night 
that make it grateful. If God’s great 
book should say, “ There shall be no 
night here,” it would sound to most of 
us like a curse. Night in a measure en- 
forces rest. Perhaps a hard master would 
work a tired slave longer, but he is not 
able—the sun is down, the moon is not 
risen—slave nor master can see. Both 
leave the field. 

“When night falls (Victor Hugo says 
night rzses) the mother quail gathers her 
scared and scattered brood. Pointers and 
setters and men in tan-colored clothes 
have left the stubble and corn-stalks and 
gone home to lie about their shooting. 
The sun is set, and then you can hear the 
worried grey mother piping in the cover, 
‘Children, come home’—they gather 
and she calls the roll of the covey, happy 
if they all answer. There is safety and 
peace until morning. 

“As a rule, toil stops when night ar- 
rives—not in printing offices and smelt- 
ers and mines, nor with engine-drivers 
—but asa rule night means home and 
sleep. The child of the factory has been 
watching broken threads and tying knots 
and listening to whirling spindles and 
flying shuttles of over-production. The 
cool darkness falls like a benediction of 
God. She has breathed cotton fuzz and 
smelled oil enough for one day. 

“The ploughman goes home and does 


chores for a few hours and is finally done. 
The farmer's wife washes the dishes, sets 
the dough, lights another candle and slips 
a small gourd down into the battered heel 
of her husband's sock, and begins to darn. 
But some time or other the place is dark 
for a few hours and still. 

“The night works wonders of healing 
and reinforcement. The parched corn- 
leaves unroll. Thecrinkled wheat straight- 
ens. There is dew on the mown grass,and 
a wearing o’ the green. The face of Na- 
ture is washed and her soul restored for 
the trouble of the day. 

“To-night (and the night is cold) I saw 
a tramp asleep in the stairway of an apart- 
ment block. He was protected on two 
sides of him, but that seemed ample. His 
face had a contented, serene look. He 
was asleep and had forgotten ‘the curse 
of the wandering foot.’ He had floated 
out of sight and sound of his poverty. A 
little after I met the servant of one of our 
very best people on his way to wake up 
the night clerk of a drug store to procure 
some bromide for his sleepless and tor- 
mented master. 

“The boy goes trout fishing and tramps 
and gropes miles among the hot alders 
and mosquitoes. Sometimes his hook is 
fast to a tree-top, sometimes in his trous- 
ers, sometimes in his thumb. The flies 
make him temporarily unfit for Sunday- 
school, and he avers that when the Cath- 
olics persecuted the Protestants, and the 
Protestants persecuted the Catholics, and 
all the ecclesiastics were most inventive of 
torment, they forgot the block-fly. Even 
the gentle Pére Marquette was much 
ruffled by this insect. The boy goes a-fish- 
ing; he uses up his bait, his oil of tar and 
pennyroyal; hooks a six-inch chub, and 
throws away his bait-can and pole and 
plods homeward. The conceit is all taken 
out of him. He thinks, with a well planted 
thought, that he will never go a-fishing 
any more forever. But he eats and sleeps, 
and strength and hope flow into that boy. 
The next morning you see him witha new 
kind of bait again in the hot alders—the 
night has reinforced him.” 














THE IRISH WATER SPANIEL. 
By CLAUDE KING. 


**He was a gash and faithfu’ tyke 
As ever lap a sheugh or dyke. 
His honest, sonsie, bawsint face 
Aye gat him friends in ilka place.’’ 
—Robert Burns. 


ir high courage, merry-heartedness and a 
singularly unique type of canine beauty 
count for anything, then ought the Irish water 
spaniel to be one of our most popular breeds 
of sporting dogs. And especially should this 
condition obtain in our Far Western and North- 
western States and the British Provinces. For 
my single self, while admitting a ‘ weakness” 
for all strains of the dog, the pointer, Irish 
spaniel, and beagle have ever held, in the order 
named, a first place in my affections. The 
pointer owes his lead no doubt to the writer's 
plantation bringing-up and to the fact that in 
those halcyon days, when it was a matter of 
some debate between Father and Mother 
whether it was safe “to trust that child with NORAH SLIGO. 
the gun,” a steady old lemon-and-white pointer A Study from Laje 
never had the least doubt about the matter— 
never hesitating to encourage and accompany me on those delightful Saturdays 
afield. The foregoing days were school days, you see, and, as it was a five-mile 
ride to Mr. Seabrook’s boys’ school, and as school wasn’t out till half-past 3, 
and as all a fellow’s lessons had to be acquired at home, there was not much 
time for lally-gagging. I always made those trips in the society of “Sancho 
Panza”—a well-built, stocky, Florida pony—of a breed known locally as a ‘‘marsh 
takky.” Sancho had been one of the active members of Wade Hampton’s cavalry, 
as was certified to by the cabalistic characters C. S. on his off thigh together with 
a rifle bullet imbedded there a little ways under the loose skin. But here am I,a 
garrulous old fellow talking Ego, Ego, and naught else; whereas I set out to say 
a few words for a four-footed friend of sporting proclivities and with such a stock 
of animal spirits as would take him, laughing and bouncing, over an eighty-foot 
cataract after a wing-tipped widgeon, should the occasion arise. Don’t gird at me, 
gentle reader; I’m not romancing a particle: The Irish water spaniel certainly does 
laugh. Go ask any one who owns a good specimen. 

I did not own an Irish spaniel during those days of happy boyhood on the 
sea coast of South Carolina; but later on, having made my home in Colorado’s 
beautiful capital city, it began to dawn upon me that my duck-shooting expedi- 
tions would never be complete in happiness until I had a four-footed member of 
this intrepid race to accompany me. 1 had seen W. B. Gray’s famous prize-winner 
King Slash, and had received photographs of the breed from J. R. Hawkins of 
Beatrice, Nebraska, Doctor Mayo of De Kalb, Illinois, John D. Olcott of Milwaukee 
and others. At that time Rev. Myron Reed, Harry Bostwick, A. F. Wilmarth, 
L. P. Appleman, Charles M. Hampson and other Colorado sportsmen were just 
becoming enthusiastic on the good points of the wild Irish bog-trotter, as he has 
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been called. Nothing must do but I 
must get one; and soI sent Mr. Olcott 
a draft for twenty-five dollars, and in due 
time received from Milwaukeea little curly 
bundle of animated good nature who in 
time became known as Miles O'Reilly. 
He was the son of a famous sire—The 
O’Donoghue—and very typical. Butere 
he had attained to his majority he was 
taken down with distemper. Doctor 
Bock, the veterinary surgeon, attended 
him and Mother and all of us took turns 
in sitting-up nights with the sufferer, ad- 
ministering liberal doses of sherry wine 
whipped in with raweggs. But it seemed 
there was no saving him. The year after 
I lost the “lamented Miles” (as Mother 
used to call him) I secured from the late 
J. G. Gilbert, a banker at Mitchell, South 
Dakota, a second representative of the 
breed that I registered as Norah Sligo. 
While yet a puppy she won 3d in a strong 
class, at the Denver show in March, 1888. 
Yet in her second year, she too expired 
of distemper “and complications,” as the 
doctors are wont to express it. She was 
a great beauty. If this reference to my 
own dogs is too long drawn out, I ask 
the indulgent reader’s forbearance. I 
mention these things with an especial ob- 
ject—namely: That all breeders of the 
strain shall use extra care.with them dur- 
ing the first eighteen months of their lives. 
‘‘With this breed,” writes one of Eng- 
land’s most famous kennel masters, “there 
is always much difficulty in rearing pups 
—a common trouble in all varieties that 
have been long inbred.” I can, however, 
say this for the Irish spaniel: Once past 
the distemper period, he is as hardy and 
buoyantly healthy a companion as the 
most exacting among us could wish for. 
I have many times in my duck-shooting 
experiences known dogs of this breed to 
be in the water almost continuously for 
five and six hours at a stretch, at a time, 
too, when the weather was nothing but 
rain, sleet and intensely cold discomfort; 
yet they entered with great zest into the 
spirit of their work and we had absolute 
faith that no wounded bird could escape 
them. 


As an epitome of the good points of 
the Irish spaniel, I shall quote briefly from 
a letter by J. S. Skidmore, the English 
breeder, believing that most of my read- 
ers will gladly condone any flavor of 
favoritism which that gentleman may 
show towards a breed of dog for whose 
improvement he has done so much: 


‘*To a sportsman of limited means, or one who 
has not accommodation to keep a team, the Irish 
water spaniel is the most useful dog he can have, 
inasmuch as he can be made to perform the duties 
of pointer, setter, retriever and spaniel; but, as 
his name implies, he is peculiarly fitted by tem- 
perament, and by a water-resisting coat, for the 
arduous duties required by a sportsman whose 
proclivities lie in the direction of wildfowl shooting. 
In this branch of sporting these dogs have no equal, 
being able to stand any amout of hardship; this, 
combined with an indomitable spirit, leads them 
into deeds of daring from which many dogs would 
shrink. Many are the feats recorded of their pluck, 
sagacity and intelligence. To a well-bred and 
trained specimen no sea is too rough, no pier too 
high, and no water too cold—even if they have to 
break the ice at every step they are not daunted, 
and day after day they will follow up such work, 
being of the ‘cut-and-come-again’ sort. As com- 
panions for a lady or gentleman they have no equal, 
whilst a well-behaved dog of the breed is worth a 
whole kennel of toys to the children : he will allow 
the little ones to pull him about by the ears, will 
roll over and over with them, fetch their balls as 
often as thrown for him, and act as their guard in 
times of danger.’’ 

The Irish spaniel is a natural retriever 
—seldom needing any training in this re- 
gard—and if he be but taught when quite 
young not to break shot and to fetch your 
rag “bird” or old glove gently (without 
mouthing it)—so as to ensure the life-long 
habit of a tender mouth—our word for it, 
if you are a frequenter of marsh and 
stream, you will have a companion whose 
society will afford you many long hours 
of health-profit and enjoyment. 

While recently canvassing Stillwater— 
one of Minnesota’s most interesting cities 
—I made my way (as I had often done 
in years previous) to Jassoy & Son’s store 
(Old subscribers can generally give you 
good pointers about new people and, be- 
sides, there is nothing like knowing one’s 
clientéle personally). I had not seena real- 
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ly fine Irish water spaniel on that entire 
trip (covering some six weeks), with the 
exception of ‘one very promising puppy 
at La Crosse—a recent acquisition of that 
accomplished sportsman F. J. Toland. 

Imagine my delight, on entering Jas- 
soy’s, to find His Dukeship making fran- 
tic jumps to secure a handkerchief one 
of the men had left dangling from the 
chandelier. About the eighth try he got 
it. I told Mr. Jassoy the dog was a great 
beauty and that we must have his picture in 
Sports AFIELD. 
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I have scant patience with those people 
who speak of the Irish spaniel as an “ un- 
kempt tyke.” Because he is very much 
a race by himself. When once you know 
the breed nobody could cause you to pass 
an impurely bred specimen as the real 
thing. This breed of spaniel has a deep 
chest; well-sprung ribs rounding out his 
body; and with back and quarters as 
strong as those ofacart-horse. But Bar- 
ney’s distinguishing characteristic is his 
glorious topknot. This should not grow 

straight across 





Duke was bred 
by my old friend 
Charles S. Ers- 
wellofCheyenne, 
Wyoming, and 
his blood is of 
the purest. His 
sire was Bruce 
Barney (Barney 
O’Connor ex 
Lily Pad) and his 
dam the beautiful 
Flossy Slash (a 
daughter of 
Champion King 
Slash and Kitty 
O’ Donoghue). 
When it came to 
penning this arti- 
cle, I found my 
information 
about our high- 
bred Hibernian 
friend so meagre 








the face, but from 
the base of the 
ears should grow 
forward and 
downward, 
much in the 
‘ shape of the let- 
ter V, the ex- 
treme point of 
which should 
rest between the 
eyes. This top- 
knot and the 
remarkably 
smooth face be- 
low it, illumined 
by eyes ofa 
deeply-sweet, 
rich brown, de- 
note to the con- 
noisseur the true 
type of a pure- 
bred race. In 
addition the tail 








that I made ap- 
plication to Mr. 
Jassoy for more 
complete details 
—eliciting the following characteristic re- 
sponse: 

““My DEAR Mr. KING: Your favor of the 24th 
at hand, in which you enquire about the Irish 
spaniel dog Duke. 

‘* Would say that he will retrieve anything that 
he is sent after; minds to perfection; and is one 
of the most intelligent animals I have ever owned ; 
and that is saying much, as I have owned many 
dogs and still own many. 

‘*He is a regular clown around the house, and 
very affectionate—but never forgets a wrong. 

‘Very truly yours, 
“EH. T. Jaseoy.’’ 


Mr. H. T. Jassoy’s ‘ DUKE.” 


From a photograph by Kuun, Stillwater, Minn, 


is somewhat 
shorter than in 
most breeds. It 
is very thick-set 
where it joins the body, tapering down to 
a fine sting-like point. For the first two 
or three inches from the body it is covered 
with small curls, the remaining portion 
being bare. Some folks there be who say 
that the entire tail should be as bare as a 
rat’s, but there is much arrant humbug in 
suchadictum. Owners of good specimens 
of this intrepid breed of dog are hereby 
invited to send me photographs of their 
favorites, as I should like, at some future 
day, to publish a more complete article 
on the subject than the present one. 











A SWAMPLAND SATRAP. 


A Chronicle of the War 
By S&S. D. 


CHAPTER XII. 
In which Matters Approach a Climax. 


E buried the Judge in the family 
cemetery west of the orchard, 
Miss Josie, Lee and myself being the only 
mourners to follow him to his last rest. 
The funeral was attended by probably a 
dozen people, principally the women and 
children from neighboring plantations, 
friends of the Spottswood family, whose 
husbands and fathers were still absent in 
the War—no longer in active service, per- 
haps, but mustered out at points‘so far 
away that weeks might elapse before their 
return to home and kindred. Two or 
three men, acquaintances of the Judge, 
had ridden out from Little Rock, and the 
first to arrive was old Ambrose Leach. 
The rascally partner of that prince of 
rascals, Burris, greeted us with words of 
condolence and sympathy, stood with 
bared head and mournful countenance 
while the coffin was lowered in the earth, 
and then volunteered a few words ex- 
pressive of his grief. He was a good 
talker and on this occasion seemed to be 
putting in his best licks. 

Said he: “Brethren an’ friends, a shin- 
in’ light has faded from our midst—a 
father has departed out’n Israel. We 
shell meet but we shell miss him; and 
though the sun should fade and the cry 
of the ages come a-ringin’ down the 
shadowy aisles of Time, his once familiar 
form will greet our eyes no more. We 
kin deplore his loss, but neither tears nor 
lamentations kin lead him back from that 
bourne to which his fleeting spirit has fled. 
An upright judge—a faithful friend—one 
of the best of men—but gone from us 
forever.” 

It was merely a hypocritical show of 
sorrow—a string of empty words uttered 
by one who had been the dead Judge's 
professed friend, even while he was plot- 
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ting his ruin. I could hardly keep my 
hands off of the old scoundrel, and I know 
that Miss Josie shared my feeling of re- 
sentment and contempt, for her tears 
suddenly ceased and the trembling hand 
resting on my arm grew as steady as my 
own. But the poor excitable darkeys 
accepted Leach’s eloquence at its face 
value. ‘Gone forebber!” they chorussed, 
echoing his last words; “De bestes’ of 
Marsters !—Done daid, an’ we'll nebber 
see him any mo’ !—Crossed de brack rib- 
ber ter de shinin’ sho’!—Bress de good 
Lawd dat leads de weary ter de paffs ob 
res’!” And then, from the motley clump 
of men, women and children grouped 
about the foot of the grave, there burst 
forth a volume of melody such as darkeys 
alone are capable of voicing. Not a 
rythmical utterance of grief over the loss 
of a protector and friend, but an outburst 
of triumphant rejoicing that earthly cares 
and sorrows had been exchanged for ce- 
lestial happiness and peace—that an im- 
prisoned spirit had escaped its galling 
shackles and achieved the crown of a 
conqueror. 

‘Let ’em sing,” said Leach, with an 
air of condescension and pity. “We don’t 
need to stand aroun’ and listen tew ’em 
—and thar howlin’ can’t hurt the Judge. 
Come on up tew the house. We've got 
a little bizness to talk over afore I go back 
tew the Rock.”’ 

‘It’s about the house, you know,” he 
continued, a few moments later, as we 
turned from the grave, after a few words 
of leavetaking from others of the assem- 
bly. “I reckon you know that you-uns’ll 
have ter give possession right off. Thar 
was a deal with the Judge to let him hang 
on for five years, and I allow he could 
have stayed if he’d lived, though the con- 
tract was only verbal—not in writin’, 
you see.” 





* (This entertaining narrative of South-western life, during an essentially dramatic period of our country’s 
history, was begun in the JANUARY issue of Sports Afield.—Eb.] 
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“Verbal contracts are considered bind- 
ing if the parties are honorable gentlemen.” 

“Exactly. Just what I say, Miss Jo- 
sie. But the Judge is dead, don’t you 
see; and that bu’sts the bargain. Can 
you light out—say to-morrow or next 
day? I’m needin’ the house for the new 
overseer. Nice man and a good hand 
with niggers, so I’m told—but he’s got 
a pow’rful big family. Say: how does 
day after to-morrow suit you ?” 

“You infernal ol’ a 

“Don’t, Breck,” interposed Miss Josie, 
checking me in the midst of a vigorous, 
soul-relieving remark. “ Mr. Leach is the 
owner of the property and has a perfect 
right to claim immediate possession. Mrs. 
Spottswood will not be left homeless. | 
think there is some sort of building still 
standing on my brother’s plantation, and 
it will serve to shelter us for the present. 
I fear that Mrs. Spotswood will hardly 
be able to move so soon, but if Mr. Leach 
will only grant us a few days—” 

“Anything in reason, my dear young 
lady,” said Leach, with a haste which 
plainly told that he was glad to get rid of 
the family on any terms. “May Heaven 
forbid that I should ever oppress the 
widow or the fatherless; or—or—ahem! 
—endanger Miss. Spottswood’s health by 
crowding her from beneath a rooftree and 
fireside once her own—or the Judge’s, 
which amounts to the same thing.” 

He was smiling and rubbing his skinny, 
tallow-hued hands together with such 
evident glee, that my anger, at the sight, 
flashed up hotter than ever. 

“ Leach,” said I, ‘‘listen ter what I’m 
sayin’, an’ bear it well in mind. I know 
you fellers like a book. I know yer cow- 
ardly, sneakin’ ways; an’ if there’s a man 
on earth that I despise wuss’n Burris, it’s 
you. You'd turn that poor sick lady out 
in the middle of a snow storm, if you 
dared; but you kain’t show out yer blamed 
yaller dog nature on ¢hzs plantation while 
Breck Upshaw’s alive. You kain’t dew it, 
and ye needn’t try. If Miss Spottswood 
gits able ter move, we'll move; but if she 
don’t, we'll stay right here till she does. 
D’ye understand that ?” 





“Tt ain’t necessary, Breck, that you 
should stay,” said he. 

“Excuse me, but it is, Mr. Leach,” 
responded Miss Josie, quite coldly. ‘ Mr. 
Upshaw is our only reliance in my broth- 
er’s absence. I am sure that he will not 
desert us.”’ 

There was a direct appeal in her words 
and in the glance that accompanied them. 
The Lord only knows how I should have 
answered it, for my heart had suddenly 
jumped into my throat, and my brain 
seemed in a perfect whirl; but, as it hap- 
pened, no time was given me to make re- 
ply. At that precise moment we turned 
the corner of the big house and found 
ourselves confronting a group of a half- 
dozen men, who stood, evidently awaiting 
our coming, before the veranda steps. 
Burris, Frank Wells, and four others of 
the stamp, strangers to me but evidently 
well suited to the company they were 
then keeping. 

“Got you, this time, Breck,” drawled 
Burris, fingering a big pistol in his belt. 
“Sling up your hands an’ knock under. 
We're seven to one.” 

Their time had been well chosen. Out 
of respect for the occasion, and not dream- 
ing of danger, I had left my revolver in 
my room, and, for the first time in many 
weeks, was entirely unarmed. Still, I had 
no thought of yielding without a struggle. 
Leach had made haste to join his friends, 
the boy had disappeared and Miss Josie 
slipped quietly away as soon as the in- 
truders’ presence was discovered. I stood 
alone and defenceless; but I kept my 
hands thrust deep in the pockets of my 
coat and Burris seemed to take it for 
granted that I would plug his anatomy 
with a bullet at the first hostile move by 
himself or his confederates. 

“Seven to one, Breck,” he repeated. 
“It'll dew ye no good to show fight. 
Better be sensible an’ surrender, or we'll 
riddle ye in a brace of shakes.” 

“And if you do surrender we'll hang 
you, old man,” continued Frank Wells 
with a pleasant smile. 

“No, we won't,” said Burris and Leach 
in a breath. 
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“Yes, we will,” persisted Wells. “I 
pledge my word to Mr. Upshaw that we 
will string him up to the nearest tree, and 
with all possible dispatch. As com- 
mander of this armed force—to which 
you gentlemen have merely attached 
yourselves as volunteers—I shall dispose 
of our prisoner in any way I think best; 
and I have a decided preference for hang- 
ing, as a most neat and expeditious way 
of ridding one’s self of unpleasant ac- 
quaintances.” 

“Thar’s allus ketchin’ before hangin’,” 
said I, keeping up a brave front, though 
I could feel my nerve failing under the 
consciousness that I was in the power of 
my most deadly enemies. “My neck 
may be good fer a stretchin’, right now, 
but thar’s some of you bushwhackin’ 
sons-of-guns that won't live to see ther 
fun. Go ahead with your blamed ol’ 
hangin’-—I’m Here!” 

“Say, ‘We are Here !’ Breck” —spoke 
an excited but steady voice in my ear; 
and at the same instant a black-sleeved 
arm brushed my wrist and I saw the 
scarred and tarnished handle of my tried 
and true revolver proffered ready to my 
grasp—“ Here—side by side—to fight 
them till the last gasp! Fire, you cow- 
ards! I dare you to fire!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The Fight on the Lawn. 

Like a lightning flash all consciousness 
of fear had left me. The proximity of 
impending death was not forgotten, but 
the danger was as nothing compared with 
the flood of exultation that thrilled me to 
my very finger tips as my left arm en- 
circled the dear girl’s waist and I felt the 
ripple of her silken tresses against my 
cheek. Two gleaming tubes of steel were 
now confronting my enemies; two silver 
sights showed plain and clear against a 
background of flannel and jeans, and by 
a singular though not inexplicable unan- 
imity of purpose, the weapons were both 
threatening the same man—Frank Wells. 
His face was pale with suppressed anger, 
but when he spoke his accompanying 
laugh rang out as merrily as ever. 
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“Striking tableau! Mr.and Mrs. Ajax 
defying the lightning. Tragedy and ro- 
mance personified. Positions quite cor- 
rect—except that the future Mrs. Upshaw 
might improve upon her style of holding 
a revolver. Bend your arm a trifle more 
and aim squarely at this button on my 
coat. Ah, that’s better; but be careful 
to hold steadily when you fire, for a very 
slight tremor may cause you to miss 
your aim.” 

“T shall not miss,” replied Miss Josie 
quietly. “Breck, I ask you asa favor to 
leave this man to me. I will give you 
Burris, instead.” 

“ As bloodthirsty as you are beautiful,” 
sneered Wells; but Burris grew livid at 
the mention of his name. 

“Shoot that she-devil, some of you!” 
he shouted. 

“T'll murder the man who attempts 
such athing,”’ answered Wells, “Weare 
after Upshaw, and not the girl.” 

There was a sudden outcry from the 
interior of the dwelling, and the old 
colored nurse who cared for Mrs. Spotts- 
wood was heard calling Miss Josie’s name 
in tones of poignant grief. 

“Oh, Missy Jo—Missy Jo! For de 
lub of Hebben come ter de ol’ Missus! 
Oh, Mussiful Lawd; spare our lubin’ 
haahts dis second ’fliction! De pore ol’ 
missus !—Spare her, oh, Lawd, for de 
sake ob de ’fenceless chillun dat look ter 
her fer ’tection an’ guidance in dis vale 
ob sorrer!” 

“Mrs. Spottswood is dying,” I ex- 
claimed. “Go, Josie; your place is by 
her side.” 

The girl caught her breath with a 
quick, heart-smothering sob. 

“We are all in the hands of God,” she 
murmured. 

“But you are riskin’ your life here. I 
can’t consent—” 

And then her free hand sought my own 
with a timid pressure. 

“ We can die together, Breck.” 

“Down with him, boys!” shouted 
Wells, with sudden fury. “All together, 
now, and don’t be afraid of the guns. 
To the tree with him !” 
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Only five men sprang forward in res- 
ponse to his command. With character- 
istic cowardice the partners of the firm 
of Burris & Leach discreetly held their 
old positions where the gallery supports 
afforded some little protection; but Wells 
and his men were upon us almost before 
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grown suddenly bold, rushed forward 
and piled down on top of the heap. 
“Murder him,” snarled Burris. “Cut 
his throat !—He deserves nuthin’ better, 
fer he’s blowed Dick Smither’s brains out. 
Let me at him with my knife.” 
Evidently Wells had reconsidered his 
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‘*T shall not miss,” said Josie quietly. 


we were aware of their coming. I lost 
an instant’s time in diverting my aim from 
Burris to one of our direct assailants, but 
Josie pulled trigger at the first intimation 
of their coming and Frank Wells caught 
the bullet in his left arm. The next mo- 
ment Josie was torn from my grasp and 
I went down under the combined weight 
of three men, while Burris and Leach, 


intention of getting up a hanging bee, for 
he spoke to the men and they allowed 
me to get on my feet, though- my arms 
were securely held. 

“Carve him, Burris,” he said. ‘ He is 
your property by right of long possession, 
and I cheerfully waive my own claims in 
your favor. Hold the girl fast, Johnson. 
I intend that she shall stay and witness 
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the sport.” Then it was Leach’s turn: 

“Young man,” said he, “repent of 
your manifold sins and prepare your soul 
for the worldto come. Be careful of your 
clothes, Burris. Blood stains are pow’r- 
ful hard tew git out, an’ that suit is plum 
new.” 

Burris gritted his teeth savagely and 
bared his wrist for the blow. 

“It’s you, first, Breck, an’ then them 
cusséd niggers. Wish I had ’em here 
this minnit! But this little bit of satis- 
faction beats nuthin’! I'll l’arn ye ter 
butcher me up in cold blood. Take this!” 

I watched the knife as it rose glistening 
in the air, but the blow never fell. Sud- 
denly the grass plot seemed alive with 
black forms coming from different direc- 
tions, but all converging to a common 
centre—the spot where I was standing 
face to face with Death. A huge club, 
thrown by the sturdy arm of Yaller Tom, 
came whistling through the air, striking 
Burris on the breast and felling him to 
the ground. Before he could rise I had 
wrested myself loose from my guards, 
grasped the knife that he had dropped 
and was fighting my way to Josie’s side. 

Then the pistols commenced talking 
and white men and niggers were mixed 
up in one of the hottest little rough and 
tumble scrimmages that it was ever my 
fortune to witness. I saw the boy, Lee, 
in the thick of the fight, dealing blows 
with a hatchet right and left. I saw poor 
disabled Rufe go down before a revolver 
bullet, rise to his knees and grapple with 
Leach (who had fired the shot), shouting, 
“T'll die right hyar fer Marse Breck!” I 
saw Burris and Yaller Tom locked in a 
life and death struggle—and then it came 
my own turn to feel the sting of hot lead. 
It was a cowardly shot in the back—the 
pistol being held so close that the flash 
fired my clothing. 

“To settle old scores, Breck,” gritted 
my old acquaintance Frank Wells. I 
half turned, lunged fiercely with my knife 
at his breast, and, as we swayed and fell, 
Wells uppermost, I felt that my hand and 
wrist was deluged with a sudden rush of 
blood. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
After the Storm. 

When I recovered consciousness I was 
lying with my head pillowed on Josie’s 
breast. The tumult of the fight was over 
and the veranda where I lay wasthronged 
with unfamiliar figures in the blue garb 
of Federal soldiers. I saw this at the 
second glance, for my first gaze saw noth- 
ing but the loved face bending over me 
—a face which suddenly bent closer and 
left the touch of a kiss on my lips. Two 
well-known forms were kneeling at my 
side; on the left, that of Yaller Tom, his 
gingercake, snubnosed face wet with hon- 
est tears, while old Dexter held my right- 
hand and pressed it warmly. 

“Tt’s all right,” said he, answering the 
query inmy eyes. “We met a squad of 
Yanks this mornin’—couldn'’t help it, ye 
know—an’ they told ther Cap’n that all 
ol’ scores was done settled an’ he might 
tell Burris ter go—wal’, ye know—ter 
ther place whar he’s done gone already.” 

“Then he’s dead?” 

“Ax Yaller Tom.” 

“ An’ Wells?” 

“Yes;an’himtew. Me’n Major Brown- 
in’ over thar, rid up jes’ in time ter see 
ther finish. Bully feller, that Major. He 
had his gun levelled on Frank jes’ as you 
turned an’ give him ther knife. Reckon 
he’d hev leaded him, all right, but you- 
uns was mixed up so blame clus that he 
dassent take chances. But it’s jes’ as well 
as it is.” 

Did Josie think so? I think she read 
the half-formed doubt in my face, and she 
settled it forever with a second kiss. 

Then the Yankee officer crowded 
through the throng, followed by Captain 
Bates, and they had to shake me by the 
hand and tell me all about the conclusion 
of the fight as they had witnessed it. It 
appeared that the Spottswood crowd had 
come out on top without any help from 
the soldiers whatever, and they seemed to 
think that it was a great thing for a little 
bunch of unarmed men to have whipped 
out six fellows who were all armed with 
pistols and were well acquainted with their 
use. Only five of our niggers had taken 
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an active part in the fight, but little Lee 
had left his hatchet-marks on two of Frank 
Wells’ gang and counting him as a “full 
hand” we had had our opponents pretty 
well outmatched in numbers. Josie and 
I had lost our revolvers in the first rush, 
but the two shots we had succeeded in 
firing had killed one man outright and 
wounded another—the luckless Frank 
Wells. Not one of our assailants had es- 
caped. Wells, Burris and Smithers were 
dead, and the remaining members of the 
party so severely hacked and clubbed that 
they might almost have defied recogni- 
tion by their most intimate associates. 
Leach was unable to leave his bed for sev- 
eral weeks, and when we gave up the 
Spottswood place and removed to the 
plantation owned by Captain Bates, we 
left the old rascal in solitary possession 
of the premises, with only one nigger fami- 
ly to keep the house and plantation in or- 
der and look after his many wants. 

Nigger Rufe, whom I supposed dead, 
was able to limp from the battle field, 
though his disabled shoulder had been 
supplemented by a bullet wound in his 
thigh. He it was who had given Leach 
his just deserts and he might easily have 
taken his life, but even in the heat of the 
conflict his good sense had shown him 
the uselessness of doing anything which 
might “Git de white gemmans down ona 
pore nigger,” and I don’t think that he 
ever regretted his forbearance. 

My own wound proved far less serious 
than I had at first supposed. The bullet 
had been well aimed, but, instead of 
piercing me from back to breast, had 
glanced on a rib, breaking it, and traversed 
for some distance under the skin, leaving 
a wound that was many months in heal- 
ing. Weeks elapsed before I could sit 
my horse or even walk any distance with- 
out nearly fainting with pain; but I was 
just then enjoying some of the happiest 
days of my life and was well content to 
spend the long summer days lounging on 
the veranda and experiencing the novel- 
ty of posing asa sort of family pet. Ours 
was a quiet household. The death of 
Mrs. Spottswood, following so closely 
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after that of the Judge, had cast the gloom 
of loneliness over us all and the old at- 
mosphere of cheerful content was slow 
in returning. 

* * * * 


One Summer evening, after we were 
fairly established in our new quarters and 
the incidents preceding our removal from 
the Spottswood place had become an old 
story, I returned from a long ride with 
Bates, and following a habit into which 
I had unconsciously dropped, went at once 
in search of Josie. I found her on the 
lawn, directing the labor of Tom and Rufe, 
who were trimming some long-neglected 
shrubs into a semblance of symmetry. 

“You kin go, boys,” said I, taking the 
saw from Tom’s willing hands. “Tew 
much work is pow’rful bad fer niggers— 
’specially crippled ones. Gimme that knife, 
Rufe. I'll finish this job.” 

I watched them as they went grinning 
towards the quarters; then threw the tools 
aside and faced my companion. 

“T have been offered stiddy work,” 
said I, “work that’s jest ter my notion, 
—bossin’ a plantation.” 

“Where ? Do I know the place? 

“T reckon. It’s ther ol’ Spottswood 
farm, Ther Cap’n has bought it from 
Leach. Borrowed ther money from some 
Northern feller that he met in ther Rock 
—a Yankee officer, I think. Anyway, 
he aims ter work both places jest as hard 
as he knows how, an’ he wants me ter 
han’le ther Spottswood plantation while 
ol’ Dexter manages this one. He allows 
that Dexter had ruther stay right hyar, 
bein’ as how he’s worked this place so 
long.” : 

‘Dexter was father’s overseer ever since 
I can remember,” replied the girl. “He 
loved the old plantation so well that even 
the war could not force him to leave it. 
But I think the Spottswood farm would 
suit you a great deal better. Lt is so much 
larger and requiresa young and able super- 
intendent to manage it properly. When 
do you propose taking charge?” 

I made a short step forward and took 
her hand—that white, dimpled hand, the 
most beautiful in all the world—the hand 
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that had shed blood in my defence only 
a few short months before. 

“It rests with you to say, Josie,” I re- 
plied. “I haven’t accepted your broth- 
er’s offer. I couldn’t, Josie, until I had 
talked with you. Don’t ask me tew ex- 
plain what I mean, for talkin’ ain’t in my 
line, an’ you already know all that I could 
tell ye. I promised the Cap’n an answer 
to-night, but it must come from your lips 
an’ not my own. I’m as near nobody as 
a feller could well git—an’ ordinary nig- 
ger-driver—poor, ignorant, ugly—” 

“Did I ever tell you so, Breck ?” 

“veer 

“If Ihad thought of you in sucha way, 
do you think I could have wept over you 
—as I did—in the presence of a hundred 
witnesses? Do you think that I could 
have pillowed your poor pale face on my 


breast and tried to call you back to life 
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with tears and kisses? Breck, why do 
you compel me to answer your question 
before it is asked ?” 


Her face was hidden on my shoulder, 
but one tiny pink ear was visible amid the 
tangle of golden curls, and I fancied that 
it flushed to a brighter hue under the 
touch of my first kiss. 

“Wimmen and thar ways wus always 
past my understandin’,”’ I explained in 
apology for the obtuseness charged 
againstme. “I reckon I’ma good judge 
of niggers an’ hoss flesh—an’ even mules 
—but when it comes ter readin’ ther 
mind of ther sweetest, dearest little—” 

And then a pair of rosy lips were lifted 
to my own and the conclusion of my re- 
marks was never reached, [But I think 
that she understood their general drift 
all the same. 


END. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Slowly the rains abate and very slowly 

The foothills weave their garb of maiden green— 
Velvet of grass and fern and all things lowly, 

With bright brocade of blossoms thick between. 


The clambering vetch with pale pink clusters heavy, 
The slim brodiza with its violet brush, 

The golden pansies in a nodding bevy, 
With myriad lilac lupines, tall and lush. 


Over yon agéd cactus, grim and hoary, 
Festoons of fairy leafage lightly lie; 

It is the tiny wild white morning-glory, 
Its baby trumpets flaring to the sky. 


And up, up in the spaces wide and sunny, 
A gleaming splendor thrills the heart of me; 
Fit for Titania’s dew or Hebe’s honey— 


The poppy’s polished chalices I see! 


—Julia Boynton Green in “ Land of Sunshine” Magazine. 














SOME TEXAN GEOLOGICAL MYSTERIES. 


By PROF. H. M. 


EW MEXICO, Arizona and Colo- 
rado may become boastful in 
regard to their evidences of a truly pre- 
historic people; they may send forth 
lengthy, logical and plausible arguments 
to sustain the views which they take; 
they may multiply their relics and cen- 
tuple their wealth of lore for the anti- 
quarian; and yet, with all of these, they 
will be unable to surpass the entertaining 
curiosities to be found along the coast 
line of the Gulf of Mexico. 

There is no evidence at command, and 
no inclination if the testimony were even 
present, to refute the assertions made in 
regard to these pre-historic races; but, 
admitting their existence to have been a 
fact, the time when they lived, the cus- 
toms and motives which governed their 
actions, and in fact everything pertaining 
to them, is wrapped in a timelocked ob- 
livion, and our endeavors to gain any 
positive or satisfactory information will 
always be futile. 

To the searcher for antique lore on the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico, it is quite 
different. Studying the history of events, 
the changes and the causes which pro- 
duced those changes along this coast is 
much easier than trying to deduce intel- 
ligent theories from case-hardened rocks. 
The formations abundant in the alluvial 
lands bordering on the coast are of much 
more recent development and, hence, 
much plainer than more ancient ones 
would be. It is for this reason that much 
information which is of intrinsic value to 
the science of geology can be obtained 
by a close scrutiny of the formations 
prevalent along the entire coast-line of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The theory that the entire State of 
Texas is of a comparatively recent for- 
mation, seems not only practical but 
absolutely tenable. But to those who 
have traversed the vast domains of the 
Lone Star State, the theory at first seems 
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preposterous. To them it seems impos- 
sible that there ever existed forces suffi- 
cient to fill such a vast body of water 
and convert it into fertile land. Yet ad- 
ditional testimony has been accumulated 
from time to time until now almost every 
section of the State has contributed its 
quota of evidence on the subject. In 
sinking wells and cisterns and in excava- 
ting railroad cuts these evidences have 
been found in almost countless numbers. 
In one section of the country the bark 
of a tree will be found imbedded at a 
depth of thirty feet; at another, oyster 
shells will be found one hundred feet 
under ground and still in a fair state of 
preservation. These and numerous oth- 
er cases found inland, together with the 
evidences so prominent along the Gulf 
shore, makes an unanswerable argument 
in favor of the theory. 

On the coast about one mile below 
Port La Vaca, Texas, is to be found a 
series of ledges of shells which forma 
very interesting subject for geological 
investigation. At the place mentioned 
the action of the waves has caused a 
portion of the bank to cave in and so the 
ledges are shown forth very clearly. 
There are four of these ledges; each 
clearly defined and every one composed 
of a different order of shells or different 
kinds of shells mingled in each ledge. 
The bottom layer of shelis is supported 
by a red-clay sub-stratum which rises 
four feet above the level of the sea. 
This clay is perfectly free from pebbles 
or shells and the detached pieces become 
very hard if soaked in sea water and 
then exposed to the rays of the sun. 
This layer of shells is from two to four 
inches thick and is composed of a large 
species of oyster shell so common in 
LaVaca and tributary bays. They have 
lain so long underground that they are 
in an advanced stage of decomposition 
and yet some of them are as perfect as 
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when they ceased to protect some lus- 
cious bivalve. 

The next layer is separated from this 
one by a loam deposit sixteen inches 
thick. This loam is decidedly clayey 
and presents the appearance of clay and 
black earth mixed. This second layer 
is made up of oyster and clam shells, 
about equal numbers of each being found. 
The oyster shells found in this layer are 
not so large as those in the first layer but 
both they and the clam shells are ina 
fair state of preservation, yet affording 
unmistakable proof of their having been 
buried for along, long time. This ledge 
is from two to eight inches thick. 

The third ledge is but six inches above 
the second and is separated from it by a 
rich, black, sandy loam. This ledge is 
composed of periwinkle, snail and bay 
shells—all of which are in an excellent 
state of preservation. The bay shell is 
a scalloped one, a little larger than the 
clam and a little flatter. The bay shell 
is very common along the entire Atlan- 
tic seaboard. 

One foot above this and separated from 
it by a grey sandy loam is the fourth and 
last layer. The intervening earth is 
composed largely of sand but contains 
traces of clay. This last layer is a con- 
glomeration of all kinds of shells to be 
found on the Texas coast and is from 
four to ten inches thick. This ledge is 
buried five inches under a black sandy 
loam which is covered with a luxuriant 
growth of mesquite grass. 

Only a few feet distant from that por- 
tion of the perpendicular bank contain- 
ing these ledges the embankment has 
been considerably worn away by the 
action of the water and another order of 
view has been shown forth. Here is 
presented a perfect series of steps, each 
layer of the shells constituting a step. 
About two feet of each ledge of shells 
are exposed to view. 

The origin of these layers forms an 
interesting study for the geologist and a 
definite solution of. the case will add 
much valuable information to that branch 
of the sciences. Several theories have 


been advanced in regard to their cause 
and origin as well as to their originators. 
Some of these theories will be given here. 

The most plausible and, therefore, 
the most generally accepted theory is 
that these shells were collected there by 
the Indians; and from the evident antiq- 
uity of some of the shells, it is sure that 
they were there when Columbus dis- 
covered America. It is supposed that 
the Comanches, Nassonites, Caranchuas 
and other wandering tribes would collect 
along the coast when the rigors of winter 
drove them from the more northern por- 
tions of Texas. While sojourning along 
the seaboard the chief diet of these 
migratory bands would be fish and oysters. 

It is evident that the Indians camped 
on higher ground and came down to the 
edge of the water, which was then low- 
land, and opened their oysters there 
where the shells would be out of their 
way. These shells were of course left 
in heaps, but the extra high tides would 
level them and hence the ledges are 
found to be of an average thickness. As 
further evidence that this is the true theo- 
ry, it is well to state that Indian arrow- 
heads and other crude utensils of which 
those savages made use, have been found 
there. It is easy to account for the dif- 
ferent kinds of shells composing these 
several ledges. Many years elapsed 
between the building of each one of these 
series. A geological investigation reveals 
the fact that more than two hundred 
years must have intervened between the 
time when the first ledge was placed there 
and when the second was heaped up. 

It is quite possible that no two of the 
ledges were built by the same tribe of 
Indians; else the same kinds of shells 
would have composed each of the ledges 
so built. 

About one mile further down the bay 
is an island composed exclusively of shells 
which were piled up by the Indians. In 
later years there has been found an 
earthen crust over the island and now a 
growth of shrubs renders it much more 
cheerful to the beholder. Shells have 
been added to this heap by nomadic 
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Indians during the present century. Yet 
another theory in regard to the for- 
mation of these shell ledges is that the 
oysters on the neighboring reefs were 
killed by immense freshets and that the 
shells of the oysters were washed ashore 
by extra high tidal waves and thereby 
the ledges were formed. While it is 
possible for the tides to wash the shells 
ashore, it has nevertheless not been 
known to wash them ashore in such 
abundant quantities. While this theory 
is held by many, it seems indeed to lack 
both plausibility and possibility. 

There is another theory to the effect 
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that these shells now lie where they grew. 
This one claims that the waters of old 
ocean, receding, left them high and dry 
and that they were later covered with 
the deposits of sediment which now hold 
them in place. If this is the true theory, 
the oyster shells were handled by some- 
thing or someone in a very rough man- 
ner, because they are detached and vast 
quantities of them are broken into very 
small pieces. This might account for 
the bottom layer, but it leaves the other 
three ledges to be accounted for in some 
other way. 
Port La Vaca, Texas. 


A TOAST. 


By WALTER M. WOLFE. 


Here’s to the noble stag—the stag that hides in the fen. 
Here’s to the baying hounds that follow the stag of ten. 
Here’s to the hunter bold, winding his clear-voiced horn, 
And here’s to his maiden true, in the stirrup-cup of the dawn. 
Over the meadow and then to the fen, 
Into the river then out again! 
Foamy-flecked steeds in a rollicking race— 
Health to the stout hearts that follow the chase! 


Up from the level vale; up to the towering pines; 
Leaping o’er flowery glades, where first the sunbeam shines; 
Seeking a moment’s rest, bounding then out of sight, 
The dun stag holds his way like a meteor’s flash in the night. 
Racing and shouting they hurry along; 
Hearts full of daring, hearts full of song; 
Dangers unheeded, not one thought of fear— 
Health to the gallants that run with the deer! 


Wearied with fruitless quest, stopped by some threatening leap, 
Faltering in the face of the mountain wild and steep; 
Only the soul that’s brave, only the arm that’s strong, 
Only the heart that is true can follow the quarry so long. 
Into the river then out again; 
Back from the forest and back from the fen; 
Health to the men that come in through the gloam; 
Thrice health to the hunter who brings the stag home! 


Provo, Utah. 
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THE DEER. 


First PAPER. 


By FRANK H. MAYER. 


F the deer family we have in America 
seven well defined, distinct species, 
embracing the Virginia or white-tailed 
deer, common to the whole country; the 
black-tailed deer of the Pacific region; 
the mule deer (sometimes erroneously 
confounded with the preceding and very 
commonly called “black tails’ in the 
Rocky Mountain region where it is a 
common species) ; the Acapulco or mouse 
deer, a small Mexican species; the Wood- 
land and barren ground caribou species, 
closely related to the Lapland reindeer ; 
the American elk or wapiti; and the moose 
(which the naturalists class with the elk 
of Northern Europe). Other venison- 
yielding animals are the prong-horn ante- 
lope, the mountain sheep (or “ big horn”) 
and the white wild goat. There are still 
a few musk oxen and buffalo left, but 
their flesh is commonly called “ wild beef” 
and not venison. The elk, mountain goat, 
wild sheep and antelope are yet plentiful 
in the Rocky Mountain regions but the 
caribou and moose are only found in 
numbers now in the British Possessions, 
a few moose yet remaining in the extreme 
northern part of the United States. 

In this article I shall confine myself 
solely to the variety known as mule deer; 
a species with which I have been long 
and familiarly acquainted. It must not 
be imagined that these deer bear any 
resemblance whatever to a mule, except 
it be indeed in the size of their ears which 
alone suggest the name. The ears of an 
adult mule deer are eight inches long and 
seven wide at the broadest part, while 
those of the common Virginia or white- 
tailed deer are only from five to six inches 
long and four to four-and-a-half inches 
wide. The difference may not seem very 
great but in reality it is as apparent on 
comparison as an extra inch added toa 
man’s nose would be. You would fully 
appreciate it if you saw it! Besides, the 


ears of the mule deer are very coarse and 
thick when compared to the fine, thin ears 
of the Virginia species. The whole animal 
is larger and heavier and quite frequently 
weighs up totwo hundred and fifty pounds 
when dressed. In habits as well as habi- 
tat it is peculiarly different from other 
species. It has not the graceful action 
of other deer when in motion; its gaits 
being limited to a stiff, awkward, shamb- 
ling walk, a rather clumsy trot, and a 
springy, bumping bound when alarmed 
that is ludicrously like the bounce of a 
rubber ball. In the latter gait all its feet 
hit the ground and leave it again at the 
same time and while it seems very elastic 
and rapid the animal is soon fatigued, 
especially when fat and in prime condition. 

In habits it is totally unlike the com- 
mon Eastern deer. It invariably selects 
the roughest, rockiest broken brush coun- 
try it can find, avoiding the low, level open 
places, so much affected by the white-tails. 
It is wonderfully keen of scent and hear- 
ing but is even more deficient of sight 
than a dog and trusts rather to its nose 
and ears than to its eyes. In common 
with all others of its family the mule deer 
changes color with the seasons. The 
summer coat is a pale, dull yellow, shad- 
ing into a dingy red above. Towards 
the fall this is replaced by a fine short 
blackish tint which hunters call the “short 
blue.” As the season advances this 
fades rapidly to a pleasing grey and the 
hair grows longer and denser. On the 
forehead there is usuaily a dark line bent 
in the form of a horseshoe with the curved 
portion downwards. The brisket and 
under parts are black, gradually shading 
to a dingy white between the thighs and 
around the tail. Below the knees and 
elbows the legs are of a uniform dark 
cinnamon in color and the hoofs are black. 
The tail is round and not flat like the 
Virginia species and is naked underneath. 
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It is of a yellowish white color with a 
tuft of coarse black hair at the end, 
exactly like a paint brush. The antlers, 
which are larger and oftener bifurcated, 
that is, have more tines or prongs than 
the common deer, are shed annually at 
irregular periods—the older bucks losing 
them between the months of November 
and February, the younger ones some- 
times carrying them until late in the 
spring. They are replaced by a new 
growth which is at first only a mass of soft 
granular pulp, covered by a peculiar skin 
which, with its short silken hairs, looks 
like velvet; whence the hunter’s term 
“(a buck in the velvet.” Generally about 
August the growth is complete and the 
antler substance hardens, the velvet peel- 
ing off in strips. By September the horns 
are perfect and he is in the prime. The 
forking is very irregular and the common 
idea that you can tell a deer’s age by the 
number of tines on his antlers is a popu- 
lar fallacy. I have shot bucks that I 
knew from their size and weight must 
have been four years old or over, that 
only had two tines, and a youngster 
which I raised from a fawn had six tines 
when he was only two years old. 

The fawns (which are generally born 
in late May or early June) are generally 
two in number and are well covered with 
white spots on a dirty yellowish ground— 
the neck particularly being well dappled. 
At this time they are quite tame and can 
be picked up as easily as one picks up a 
puppy, but in a short time they become 
even more shy and wild than the old 
ones. They can be easily domesticated 
and soon become so tame as to be almost 
a nuisance. 

The mule deer have one peculiarity 
which assists very materially in their 
capture. In the summer they usually 
inhabit the high mountain regions; mi- 
grating therefrom in the fall to lower 
altitudes where they pass the winter. 
These migrations occur immediately after 
the first heavy snowfall in the mountains, 
generally in October, and the deer con- 
gregate together in immense bands often 
numbering hundreds of individuals. 
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These bands always follow, year after 
year, certain well defined paths called 
“trails” in their journeys and it is upon 
or near these trails that the hunters lie in 
wait. In Northwestern Colorado is this 
particularly the case and many thousands 
of deer are annually killed by the Indians 
and ranchmen who depend largely upon 
this form of hunting for their winter’s 
supply of meat, tallow and buckskin. 
Come with me this cool day in October 
to the main deer trail over Juniper Mount- 
ain in Routt County, Colorado, and you 
will witness an almost incredible sight: 
It is just an hour before sundown that 
we make camp in the scrubby cedars 
some quarter-mile from the trail. The 
horses are unhitched from the wagon and 
picketed where they can graze unobserved 
by the passing deer and safely out of dan- 
ger from the flying bullets. The blanket 
beds are spread in readiness for occu- 
pancy on our return, for we are going to 
“camp on thetrail” and it will be dark when 
we getin. Cartridge belts are filled and 
rifles carefully overlooked. Hunting 
knives are whetted in anticipation of cer- 
tain use, for the deer are an unfailing 
quantity. A favorable location, deter- 
mined by previous experience, is selected 
and with care and silence we creep to our 
posts behind some favorable boulder, log 
or convenient clump of brush. 

The deer travel mostly between the 
hours of 3 in the afternoon to Io in the 
morning; some few, however, passing all 
day. Generally, however, they feed and 
‘“‘rest up”’ during the day time, travelling 
chiefly at night, except in isolated locali- 
ties where they are little disturbed. 

From where we lay behind a bush- 
surrounded boulder which commands a 
view of the trail, and only some two score 
yards from it, every object larger than a 
mouse is plainly visible. The trail itself 
is a sinuous white line deeply trodden in 
the soft earth by the myriads of deer 
which have used it for time immemorable. 
The “stand” we have chosen is a good 
one, being at the convergence of a dozen 
smaller trails and located so that the wind 
blows from it to us—a very necessary 
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precaution; for the gross odor of man 
would stop the procession as effectually as 
a stone walla hundred feet high, should the 
keen nostrils once encounter it. Eagerly 
we look over the little sage-brush “park” 
or flat lying between us and the opposite 
tree fringe. It is so still and solemn that 
you fancy you can almost hear your heart 
beat. Ah! there they are. A grey form 
steps out of the timber and halts suspi- 
ciously at the edge for a careful recon- 
noissance. But it does not detect the 
forms lying motionless behind the rock 
a quarter-mile away and in a short time 
moves slowly and deliberately down the 
trail. Then another emerges, and another, 
untila hundred are in sight, unhesitatingly 
following the lead of the guide. As they 
come into nearer view, youare astonished 
to find the leader is always an old doe 
and not the big buck you expected. He 
and the rest of his indolent sex are far 
behind, most generally bringing up the 
tail end of the procession. Like the In- 
dian, he is content to let his wives take 
all the risk of the advance, which is, befit- 
tingly, always in Indian file—one behind 
the other. They do not look like the 
pictured deer of your imagination, either, 
as they come shambling ungracefully 
along, with their heads nodding and bob- 
bing like that of a sick cow. 

Calmly and deliberately you look them 
over, in hunter’s parlance “picking your 
meat;” for it is the bucks alone we shoot 
and naturally look for the biggest and 
fattest. We let the vanguard of does and 
yearlings pass us undisturbed, waiting for 
the big “six point’’ and his equally at- 
tractive companion near the rear. You 
are surprised to see how noiselessly they 
pass. A single man blundering along 
the trail would make twice the noise 
these four hundred hoofs do. But the 
thirst of blood is in your heart and you 
wax impatient. You finger your trigger 
nervously but your imperturbable com- 
panion with the coolness and wisdom of 
long experience says “ Wait! Take him 
when he reaches that little bush in the 
trail and shoot him, not in the shoulder 
but just back of it, through the lungs; 
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so that he will have life enough left to 
run a little ways off the trail. If he drops 
there he will scare everything that comes 
along later. I'll whistle and stop him 
for you.” 

And so it happens. You follow the 
plodding form along with your front sight 
until he reaches the bush. Then a sharp 
whistle jars the air and—lo! the Land- 
seer deer of your fancy! He stops 
abruptly and his magnificent head is 
raised more in wonder than alarm. He 
has not seen you and probably never 
does, for the next instant the trigger is 
pressed and he gives a mighty vault side- 
ways and dashes blindly off, a hundred 
yards perhaps, to one side of the trail. 
You hardly hear the double report of 
your companion’s rifle as you watch the 
spasmodic bounds of your quarry. Is 
it possible that you have missed him 
after all? Your mind has hardly formu- 
lated the doubt when he breaks into a 
walk, totters about unsteadily and falls 
in a limp heap among the bushes which 
entirely conceal him. 

“‘Good enough!” says your compan- 
ion calmly. ‘Three big bucks out of 
one bunch is not bad.” 

“Why, did you kill two?” you ask in 
astonishment and he smiles. 

“ Didn’t you hear me shoot ?” he says 
for all answer. 

You leave your game lying where it 
fell and resume your post. The band 
has scattered in wild affright and you are 
skeptical as to whether you will get 
another shot to-night. You are disposed 
to think that the shooting has alarmed 
all the other deer in the country and say 
so. But you do not know our deer very 
well. In less than half an hour another 
band makes its appearance and, when it 
is scarcely light enough to see your 
sights, another. Each time is deadly 
tribute levied and then your hard work 
begins. It is no child’s play to dress 
eight or nine deer in the dark but you 
manage to do it at last and then, leaving 
a bit of rag tied to the horn of each or 
an empty cartridge shell lying on their 
sleek sides—either of which is an effi- 
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cient protection against the prowling 
coyotes—you return contentedly to camp 
and eat a late supper. 

Then, when the moon comes up you 
don your heavy overcoat and go out to 
sit on the trail, but this time without 
your rifle. Ever and anon you hear in 
the far distance the mournful bleating of 
a fawn that has got separated from its 
dam, the hoot of an owl, or the wail of 
a hungry coyote who smells a supper 
yet is too cowardly to take it. Misty 
forms come and go in silence along 
the trail or getting a chance whiff of 
your fire smoke or of the dead deer, 
bound frantically adown the slope—the 
“ Bump! —bump!—bump!” of their hoofs 
echoing even in your subsequent dreams. 
The next morning before daybreak you 
are on the trail again and repeat your 
last evening’s performances until your 
need is supplied or the deer have ceased 
travelling for the time. Then the horses 
are hitched up to the stout wagon and 
your victims loaded in. In due season 
you arrive at the ranche and in your en- 
joyment of a sweet juicy venison tender- 
loin you forget the slaughter which has 
afforded you the feast. 


It is not sport. It is butchery and pos- 
terity will suffer in consequence. But 
times are hard out in the hills and veni- 
son is the only available meat. In viola- 
tion of the law every ranchman so dis- 
posed kills deer enough to supply his 
larder as well as the needs of his domes- 
tic animals. In Routt County, shameful 
as the truth be, they feed dogs, hogs and 
chickens on venison which, in the cities, 
is worth a quarter-dollar per pound. The 
tallow is used for culinary and lighting 
purposes and the hides are tanned into 
buckskin which is the ranchman’s most 
valuable possession, it being used for 
clothing as well as for an inconceivable 
number of other purposes. The heads, 
when fine, are often sold for considerable 
sums and, altogether, the deer of the 
mountains are the ranchman’s most val- 
uable resource. But they are fast squan- 
dering their patrimony—recklessly, crim- 
inally, and the moral of this will all be seen 
when it is too late. The deer are fast 
decreasing in numbers and the day is 
speedily approaching when such sights 
and scenes as those depicted will be 
among the departed possibilities. 

Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 
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When the gold is on the willow and the purple on the briar 
The ducats of the dandelion have paid Old Winter’s hire 
And sent him shuffling northward in garb of tattered snow, 
While tasseled birches after him their balmy odors throw; 
Carousing in the thorny brake the brown bees boozing sip 
And up the rivers’ cataracts the shining salmon slip.— 

Then the schoolboy leaves his empty shell upon the weary seat 
And over loamy furrows lopes with lightsome heart to greet 
The chipmunk on the mossy wall, the bullfrog in the mire, 
When the gold is on the willow and the purple on the briar. 


When the gold is on the willow and the purple on the briar 
It may be sin to say it, but I fear that 1 will tire 

Of Heaven’s eternal summer, and sometimes I shall yearn 
To see across the greening swale the budding maples burn. 


Our souls can ne’er be satisfied where sweet Spring never hath 


Her will along the mountain side nor by the meadow path; 

Where king-cups never catch the sun nor blue-bells mock the sky, 
Nor trout beneath the foam wreaths hide, nor bass jump at the fly; 
And in some home-sick moment for a furlough I’ll enquire, 

When the gold is on the willow and the purple on the briar. 


Rev. Robt. McIntyre in Chicago Times-Herald 
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I presume that this photo will be of 
little use to Sports AFIELD as a picture 
—inasmuch as its surroundings are al- 
most identical with the “ Dinner in Camp,” 
as printed in your March number. I send 
it to the editor simply as an exemplifica- 
tion of the jollifications that were of fre- 
quent occurrence in our camp. This pic- 
ture (which I have christened “ A Joke on 
Rob”) was a snap-shot that was made 
while I was arranging to take the “ Din- 
ner in Camp” picture, and was wholly un- 
known to my companions in camp, until 
some three weeks later, when I presented 
each of them with a finished photo (!). 

We had in camp a little bow-legged 
hound that had been christened “ Steiche” 
by his former owner, and whose general 
make-up was as handsome as his name. 
His appetite knew no bounds. Steiche 
was always on hand (and usually under 
foot) at the preparation of each meal. 
Coffee grounds, potato parings and scraps 
of all kinds that emanated from the cook- 
ing camp and found their way to the 
dump, were always followed by a scurry 
from Steiche and hastily devoured, re- 
gardless of their palatableness. In short, 
Steiche was the camp “swill tub” and 
was fit for no other purpose. 

On one occasion when one of the lady 





campers found one of Rob’s moccasins 
(that had been hung up to dry) floating 
in the venison stew that was being pre- 
pared for dinner, and spitefully hurled it 
out of the camp door, Steiche with the 
usual scurry rushed out and had the 
moccasin half devoured before Rob ap- 
peared on the scene and rescued what 
there was left. 

Rob from this time on held a grudge 
against Steiche. The old cast-off shoe- 
pack that was necessarily substituted for 
the moccasin (now saturated with venison 
stew) on which Steiche had feasted was 
rather a comical misfit alongside the re- 
maining moccasin and was a constant 
menace to Rob’s happiness. 

As I was preparing my camera for the 
Dinner picture, Steiche had occupied his 
usual position at meal time of being 
under the women’s feet, and for the third 
time I had driven him from the range of 
my camera, while placing the plate and 
drawing the slide; and as I had com- 
pleted the details and was ready to take 
my seat at the table, I turned and beheld 
Steiche near the table, begging for some- 
thing to eat. Rob discovered him at the 
same time and, being ever-ready to 
avenge the loss of that moccasin, looked 
hastily around for something to hurl at 
Steiche. Nothing in the way of a cudgel 
being handy, Rob, forgetting table eti- 
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quette, grabbed a large baked potato 
from the dish in front of him and Steiche, 
who had scented danger, began a hasty 
retreat. 

Rob’s aim was good and the potato 
landed squarely on Steiche’s rump and 
burst—scattering itself all over his back. 

Whether the pup had actual knowl- 
edge of the nature of the missle before 
Rob hurled it, or whether his camp ex- 
perience had taught him that all things 
hurled out of a camp door were eatables, 
I could not even surmise; but the instant 
that potato landed Steiche’s fear vanished 
and his in- 
domitable ap- 
petite took 
posession. He 
stopped short, 
turned and 
hastily ‘‘ gob- 
bled” all that 
lay on the 
ground; lick- 
ed all of the 
smaller parti- 
cles from his 
back; then 
with a satis- 
fied look he 
returned half- 
way to the 
table and 
looked up at 
Rob as if to 
ask if more 
could be had 
at the same price. The joke was plainly 
on Rob, and while he was being gibed 
at the outcome of his rash intentions and 
was considering the advisability of re- 
peating the act, and eyeing the big pota- 
to on his fork, I quietly pressed the shut- 
ter spring and made the exposure; then 
reversed my plate-holder and took my 
seat with the others preparatory to din- 
ner, saying nothing of the jollification I 
had quietly locked up in the box. Thus 
you have the happy sequel to “A Din- 
ner in Camp.” 

Regardless of the untimely end of 
Rob’s moccasin and the consequent in- 








“The joke was plainly on Rob.” 
Amateur Photo by W. W. DELANo. 
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convenience of answering the queries of 
strangers regarding his peculiar style of 
foot-gear, Rob truthfully states that he 
increased his avoirdupois an even eight 
pounds on that memorable trip and laid 
up in store a sufficient quantity of mer- 
riment to last until next fall—when he 
hopes and expects to again repeat the 
dose. W. W. DeELAno. 

Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

<acnapiengllinameiae 

WE acknowledge with much pleasure 
the receipt of a bunch of excellent yacht- 
ing pictures, from the home avelier of 
H. H. Bowen 
of Chicago, 
entered for 
our Amateur 
Photography 
Prize Compe- 
tition. From 
the view point 
of ye sports- 
man editor, 
the little plate 
entitled “On 
Summer 
Seas,” show- 
ing the yacht 
“Satan” run- 
ning before 
the wind, is 
deliciously 
real. We hope 
very soon to 
“get around” 
to these pic- 
tures and, meantime, other yachting en- 
thusiasts are invited to send in their views 
and see if they cannot go.Mr. Bowen 
“one better.” 

y ilies 

For ten cash subscribers to Sports 
AFIELD ($12.00) we will send any ener- 
getic amateur a good camera, taking a 
picture 5x4 inches. Send us your address 
and we will mail you a bundle of sample 
copies. It will surprise you how quickly 
you can get those ten subscribers. If you 
prefer a fishing rod or a single-shot rifle 
(ora repeater), we will supply it to you free 
if you will help to increase our circulation. 
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BIRDS’ FEET: 





Their Various Forms and Uses. 


The different uses which birds make of their 
feet vary according to the habits of the different 
birds; consequently there is a corresponding dif- 
ference in their form. With all birds the feet are 
the organs of progression while upon the ground, 
and the different forms cause a more or less differ- 
ence in the mode of progressing. All birds can 
walk, run, or hop with more or less agility : some 
of the swimmers, as the loons and grebes, find it 
very hard work and make slow progress while 
upon the land. Most birds which inhabit the 
trees and bushes habitually progress in a series 
of hops, or leaps, both feet moving together; the 
blackbirds are, however, an exception. Those 
birds which are terrestrial in their habits, as the 
plover, sandpiper, grouse, etc., walk or run, mov- 
ing one foot after the other. 

As I said before, the feet are put to other uses 
besides that of progression while upon the land. 
The ducks and geese and all swimmers use the 
foot as a paddle while swimming. The parrot and 
birds of prey use their foot asa hand, to hold their 
food while they are eating. The grouse, quail and 
others search for their food upon the ground and 
are assisted in the search by their feet. The 
woodpeckers, creepers, etc. , use their feet for climb- 
ing. Some birds catch their food and also convey 
it from one place to another with their feet, and 
others still, as the kingfishers and bank swallow, 
use their feet to assist them in excavating for their 
nests ; and many of the short tailed birds use the 
foot as a rudder to steer their course while upon 
the wing. All birds walk upon their toes except 
a few of the swimmers, as the loon, grebe, auk, 
puffin, etc. These birds are unable to stand upon 
their toes alone but rest upon the heel also, thus 
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giving them a sitting posture while at rest and 
also accounting for the old Indian description of 
the loon— 
“Speckled all over but its breast, 
And sits on its tail to rest.” 

Most varieties of birds have four toes on each 
foot and these are usually placed, three in front 
and one behind, but with some birds, such as the 
woodpeckers and parrots, they are arranged in 
pairs, two in front and two Lehind ; others like the 
owls, cuckoos and fish hawk have the outer toe 
reversible and can use them either way. 

The African Coliidas have all four toes in front. 
The birds that have but three toes are the plover, 
auks, some of the sandpipers and a few species of 
woodpecker ; also the rhea of Australia. 

The ostrich has the honor of having only two 
toes on each foot. As to the different forms of the 
foot the natatores, or swimmers, have the toes 
joined with a web and are called web-footed, 
while many of the birds which are found upon 
both land and water have the foot only partly 
webbed ; that is, the web does not extend to the 
tips of the toes. This form of foot is called semi- 
palmated. Others, as the coot, grebe, phalarope, 
etc., have a lobate foot which is a series of lobes 
or flaps along the sides of the toes, but not a con- 
necting web from one toe to another. 

The incessores, or perchers, have the toes all 
clean cut, thus enabling them to grasp the 
branches with a firm hold. Here again there is 
an exception in the whip-poor-will and night-hawk. 
Their feet are so slight that they have very little 
grasping power, consequently when they are in 
the trees they habitually rest and perch length- 
wise of the limbs. There are, again, other differ- 
ences in the make-up of bird’s feet. That of the 
size and shape of the claws or nails. The birds 
of prey have sharp, strong, curved talons. Some 
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of the sparrows have long, slender nails; some on 
the hind toe growing so long that they are called 
spurs—as is the case with the snow bunting and 
Lapland longspur. The majority of our small 
birds, however, have short, stout claws, with 
more or less curve to them. The different occu- 
pations and habits of birds have their own pecu- 
liar form of foot. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. S. R. INGERSOLL. 
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MEADOW OR FIELD LARK. 





The meadow lark, or field lark as its name im- 
plies, frequents meadows and fallow fields and is 
a common and familiar bird of the open country 
throughout the United States. The common 
meadow lark inhabits the Eastern States and 
ratiges as far west as the plains where it mingles 
with the Western variety, which replaces it from 
the plains to the Pacific. Alike on the meadows 
of the East, the prairies of the West and the 
savannas of the South, its loud, clear and sweet 
song is one of the pleasantest of bird voices to greet 
the ear during early spring as, mounted on the 
topmost branch of some tree, or other elevated 
place, its clear ‘‘he-ar cheer,’’ resounds on all sides 
and heralds the coming of spring. The flight of 
the meadow lark is strony and quick and consists 
of alternate changes from rapid beating of wings 
to sailing. 

As these birds are-terrestrial in their habits they 
are pre-eminently an insect eating bird, and grass- 
hoppers and other ground insects go to make up 
the larger part of their daily menu, thus making 
themselves a valued friend to agriculturists. An 
eminent writer on the subject has even figured it 
down to a fine point, namely : 

‘*The weight of an average grasshopper is 15.4 
grains, and entomologists place the daily food of 
a grasshopper as equal to the creature’s own weight 
—an estimate probably much within the limit of 
truth. It is safe to assume that a single meadow 
lark will eat at least 50 grasshoppers each day. 
If the number of birds breeding in one square 
mile of meadow land is estimated at five pairs, 
and the number of young that reach maturity at 
only two for each pair, or ten in all there will 
be twenty birds on a square mile during grasshop- 
per season. On this basis, the birds would destroy 
30,000 grasshoppers in one month. Assuming 
that each grasshopper, if left alone, would have 
lived thirty days, the thousand grasshoppers 
eaten by the larks each day represents a saving 
of 2.2 pounds of forage, or sixty-six pounds in all, 
for the month. If the value of this forage is esti- 
mated at $10 per ton (which is below the average 
price of hay in the East), the value of the crop 
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saved by meadow larks on a township of thirty-six 
miles, each month during grasshopper season, 
would be about $24.’’ 

The meadow lark breeds throughout its range 
from Florida where it breeds in April, to Canada 
where it breeds in June. Its nest is placed on 
the ground, in a slight depression, near some tuft 
of grass or weeds and is composed of grasses, and 
is in many cases arched over, thus protecting the 
bird and eggs from the weather. The eggs vary 
in number from four to six ; are oval, white, and 
marked with spots and blotches of reddish-brown 
and lilac ; mostly about the larger end. 

In the fall, after the breeding season is over, 
they are often found in flocks and at this time 
they are esteemed by some as a game bird and are 
so classed in the game laws of some States ; while 
in others, as in New York, they are always pro- 
tected, there being a fine of $25 for ‘‘each and 
every bird killed, trapped, or possessed at any 
time.” SHELLDRAKE. 

Edisto Island, South Carolina. 
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THE STRENGTH OF BIRDS. 








We have, in general, but an inadequate idea of 
the force exerted by large birds in the act of flying. 
The Zoologist gives a curious incident relating to 
this subject. An American physician, writing to 
that journal, says that the first case of fracture 
with which he had to deal was one of the forearm 
caused by the blows of a swan’s wing. It was 
during the winter of 1870, at The Lake of the 
Swans, in Mississippi, that the patient was hunting 
at night, in a small boat, and by the light of torches- 
In the course of their manceuvres a flock of swans 
was suddenly encountered and they took to their 
wings without regard to anything that might be 
in the way. As the man raised his arm instine- 
tively to ward off the swiftly rising birds, he was 
struck on his forearm by the wing of one of the 
swans in the act of getting under motion, and as 
the action and labor of lifting itself were very 
great, the arm was badly broken, both bones being 
fractured. The gentle swan has a few qualities 
not in the books we used to read in school. 

Denver, Colorado. C. F. A. 


2 SS 
There are Others. 

In an article in the March number it speaks of 
the antiquity of the swallow. Allow’me to add 
that ‘‘there are others.”’ Below isa list of the 
birds spoken of in the Bible: Bittern, cormorant, 
cuckoo, dove, eagle, hawk, heron, kite, lapwing, 
night-hawk, osprey, ostrich, owl—little and large 
—peacock, pelican, quail, raven, sparrow, stork, 
swan, swallow and vulture. S. R. I. 

Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
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SOMETHING NEW ABOUT GEESE. 





Away out here in extreme North-western Col- 
orado some certain individuals of the wild-goose 
family have developed a new and alarming trait 
by seeming to prefer some old deserted hawk’s nest, 
in a tree or on a cliff near the river, in which to 
deposit their eggs and bring forth the rising gener- 
ation. I had frequently been told by people ex- 
amining my collection of eggs about a pair of geese 
that were in the habit of nesting yearly in a tall 
cottonwood tree near Cross Mountain ; but I never 
really gave the story much credence until quite 
recently, when, out hunting with the camera one 
day, I came to a limestone cliff over-hanging the 
river. In the layers of this cliff was a strata of 
rock, softer than that above or below. The soft 
rock had been worn away by erosion, until a shelf 
had been formed along the entire length of the cliff. 
Au object on the ledge attracted my attention and 
seemed to demand an investigation. Not being 
able to get a clear view of the thing, I thought it 
might possibly be a lion or a bob-cat, and knowing 
it would have to escape along the shelf, I originated 
a plan for catching his photograph as he came along. 
Returning to a neighbor’s house, I secured the 
assistance of his two sons and their gun. Return- 
ing to the cliff, I made a circuit over the mountain 
to the further end of the ledge. Carefully focus- 
sing my camera on the spot where the supposed lion 
would come in making his escape, I signalled the 
boys who opened fire at the rocks near the lion. 
Imagine our surprise when, with loud squawking, 
an old goose flopped down off the cliff and settled 
in the river below. This was evidence enough 
that a nest was somewhere near, and a climb along 
the ledge began—resulting in our finding a nest 
containing five eggs in an advanced state of incu- 
bation. With much difficulty the camera was 
brought up and three snaps made of the nest (only 
one of which proved good). Now, can any one tell 
me how Madame Goose was going to get her gos- 
lings down in safety from their extremely elevated 
home? Unthinkingly I took the eggs home for my 
collection, instead of leaving them to be hatched 
out—which would have enabled me to have solved 
the mystery with respect to the safe removal of 
those youngsters to their native element. 

Craig, Colorado. Amos S. BENNET. 

ee es 

Morris Rice of Kinloch, Missouri, and an untir- 
ing student of ornithology and natural science, 
writes: ‘‘On March 8 I noted three blue-birds. 
I have also noticed a pair in my yard several 
times this week (April 24). While out walking 
on the evening of April 12 I was pleased to see a 
troupe of long-billed marsh wrens—they being the 
first that have visited this vicinity for three years. 
Jays and grackles are building.’’ 
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A BEAR STORY. 





Towards the end of August, in the year 1895, 
I was sitting in my office, trying to keep cool, 
when a farmer patient drove up to my door. After 
hitching his team, he entered and said: ‘‘ Doctor, 
I want you to come out to my place and shoot a 
bear forme. They are in my grain every night, 
and are doing great injury to my crops.” 

‘*There is nothing in the world I would like bet- 
ter, as I have never shot a black bear, but I have 
had the misfortune to break one of my gun-locks, 
and have sent it to Guelph to be repaired : 

“Never mind your gun,” said he, ‘‘we will 
scare up a gun and ammunition for you—one that 
will kill an elephant, let alone a black bear—so 
come, that’sa good fellow! I will send one of the 
boys to drive you home in the morning.’’ 

I consented and said: “All right, I will go 
with you on those conditions.’’ 

‘*T have to go to the store to get some things 
for the wife but I will call for you in half an hour.” 

Shortly after the appointed time, I was seated 
in the farmer’s wagon, cracking jokes as we jogged 
along, bumping and rattling over the rough roads 
common in a newly-settled, back-woods country, 
bound to his farm in the Township of E 
When we had driven for about an hour, my friend 
pulled up his teamand said: ‘‘ Here isa fine, cool 
spring, Doctor; let us have a drink and give the 
horses one as well,’’ so out he jumped, and pro- 
duced a tin cup from under the wagon seat, and a 
stone jar from among his purchases, with the 
remark that ‘‘a little ‘Old Allan,’ mixed with the 
water (for the stomach’s sake) won’t hurt either 
of us.’’ After we had imbibed, and the horses 
had quenched their thirst, our pipes filled and 
lighted, we again started on our way. In about 
an hours time we arrived at our destination, and 
were soon seated comfortably around a well-spread 
supper table, enjoying the good wife’s hospitality. 
After supper we furbished up our arms. I was 
given an ‘‘old Brown Bess’’ (which for aught I 
know might have been used by some of Queen 
Anne’s army) that had been altered from a flint 
and steel piece to a percussion. We had no ball 
for her, but my host produced a chunk of lead and 
an axe with which we cut some slugs. My friend 
said: ‘‘As I am moreaccustomed to prescribe for 
the old girl, I will load her for you.’’ We then 
started for the oat patch where the bears were 
committing their depredations. 

We were placed at our various stands and I, as 
a stranger, had the post of honor, at the place the 
bears entered the field over the snake fence, by 
means of the trunk of a very large elm tree that 
had been blown down by the wind, and had fallen 
over the fence into the field, after the grain had 
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been sown, extending into 
the field quite a distance. 
Having selected a good place, 
high up among the branches, 
and a convenient one so that 
I could sit comfortably with 
a rest for my back, I began 
my vigil. The light faded, 
and darkness came on. 

How long I had been at my 
post I cannot say. It was 
either the hot night, the long 
drive, the good feed, the in- 
troduction to ‘‘Old Allan’’ 
or all combined—but I fell 
asleep. How long I had been 
in the arms of Morpheus, I 
do not presume to state, but 
a series of snorts, grunts, and 
snuffles awoke me. The 
moon was shining brightly. 
I saw a black object on the 
prostrate trunk of the tree, 
some thirty feet from me, 
that was not there when I 
took up my position among 
the branches. I waited a 
moment, to make sure that 
I was not mistaken, then, 
very quietly, [ raised my gun 
and fired. The moment 
‘*Mrs. Bess’’ belched forth 
fire, smoke, and chunks of 
lead, making a report like a 
nine-pound cannon, the black 
object went down—and also 
the shooter. My roost in the 
branches was some ten or 
twelve feet from the ground, but fortunately I fell 
among or through a number of branches, which 
broke my fall. Although I received some slight 
bruses and scratches, I was not much hurt. It was 
very fortunate I was separated by a goodly distance 
from my worthy friend (who was a very devout 
elder in the Presbyterian Church) he being only 
able to hear my voice, but was not able to dis- 
tinguish my very forceful remarks. 

My friend, on arriving at the scene of slaughter, 
assured me that he was not able to tell which, the 
bear or myself, made the most row and noise. 
When I had disengaged myself from among the 
branches, I saw the bear kicking, groaning, and 
growling on the ground. I saw at once that he 
was fully occupied with his own troubles, and I 
started to load ‘‘ Bess.’’? Before I had done so I 
was joined by the farmer and his son, and on our 
approaching the bear we found it quite dead. 

Now the worst part of my adventure has to be 
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A NOVEL WILD GOOSE NEST. 


“With much difficulty the camera was brought up the cliff and three snaps 
made of the nest (only one of which proved good).” 
Amateur Photo by Amos 8. Bennet, Craig, Colorado. 


told, and here is the place the bear comes in. 
Bear (the beast) we had all safe ; bear to carry, we 
had to try; and bear to suffer—we did suffer 
before we got that blessed bear toted one mile and 
a quarter to the wagon road. But in my estima- 
tion at the time, it seemed to be at the very least 
ten good miles. 

I was inclined to think the bear weighed a ton, 
and truly I wasslightly disappointed when he only 
scaled four hundred and twelve pounds. 

When we got that trinity of bears to the road, 
through bush, swamp, and over logs, we were 
three as ased-up, tuckered-out, played-out mor- 
tals as the world could produce. 

Moral: Take anold hunter’s advice. Always 
provide suitable means to remove the spoils of the 
chase to camp or home, for if the hunter has to 
pack a deer, a bear, or a moose in sections, two, 
three, or four miles, there is no fun in it. Verbum 
sat sapienti. WILLIAM RALPH BELL. 

Ottawa, Canada. 
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A MICHIGAN DEER HUNT. 





Having recently returned from a deer hunt in 
Central Northern Michigan, a description of it 
may prove interesting to some of the many read- 
ers of SPORTS AFIELD. As a matter of fact, none 
of our party had ever hunted deer, and of course 
we knew nothing of their habits, except as laid 
down in books, and as told us by old hunters. 
There is a striking resemblance in all ‘‘old hunt- 
ers’’’ stories, so I presume some one of them had 
certainly told the truth. 

Our party, consisting of five brothers, left the 
railroad at West Branch, and going west about 
twelve miles toa point in Roscommon County, 
we selected for a camping place a spot near a fine 
brook, where we were well sheltered from wind. 
Across the brook was a large cedar swamp, where 
we saw numerous bear tracks. However, as we 
had lost no bear and had no dogs, and were out 
for deer only, we spent but little time in the 
swamp. West and south of our camp lay what is 
called the ‘‘plains.’’ The name as applied here 
is a misnomer, for a rougher country I never saw. 
This land, a number of years ago, was covered 
with pine. All the mill timber was cut and mar- 
keted ; then fires came in and burned all the 
small timber that remained, leaving only here and 
there a little clump of ‘‘ Jack pines’’ or scrub 
oak. The hills are so thick that they crowd each 
other for space. Such are the ‘‘plains,’’ where 
we located, one Thursday afternoon early in 
November, in search of the ‘‘ white tail.” 

We took with us two tents, a good sheet-iron 
heating stove, and a gasoline stove. We did not 
take a professional cook, as we started out to 
make the trip as inexpensively as would be con- 
sistent with a reasonable amount of comfort. That 
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we all returned benefitted, both in health and 
spirits, attests to the fact that we fared well on 
our own cooking. 

Thursday afternoon we spent in getting located. 
On Friday morning, breakfast over by day-light, 
the boys scattered out to take their first try for a 
shot. I did not leave camp until about 9 o’clock, 
when I took a No. 12 shot-gun and started fora 
little lake about a mile from camp, in search of 
ducks. Taking a position in a little patch of 
scrub oaks, at the edge of the lake, I had waited 
but a short time when I heard a dog barking, 
over the hill back of me. In a moment a big doe 
came dashing by followed by a yelping, white 
setter. She was headed straight for me, evidently 
intending to take to water. I waited until she 
came up within thirty yards and as I raised my 
gun she turned to the right, giving me a broad- 
side.shot at her left. I let her have both loads, 
but was greatly astonished to see her keep right 
on for fully one hundred yards, when she dropped 
dead. I had literally peppered her heart and 
lungs with No. 5shot. The owner of the setter 
came up by this time and with his assistance I got 
her hung up in camp before any of our boys came 
in. I will mention here that the owner of the 
setter was hunting pheasant (which are very 
numerous on the ‘‘ plains’’) when his dog jumped 
this doe and proceeded to violate the statutes by 
having a ‘“‘run”’ on his own account. Of course, 
under the circumstances, I felt very charitably 
inclined towards that particular dog—culprit that 
he was. This first “bag’’ acted as a great stim- 


ulus to our party. But we got no more shots 
until Monday. On Sunday, snow fell to the 
depth of ten inches so that on Monday we tried 
stalking. Early in the morning one of our party 
shot and wounded a large buck. He followed him 
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until late in the afternoon. Being a novice he 
kept pressing as closely as possible on the trail. 
The consequence was, he did not get him that day. 

The buck would lie down occasionally, but 
always in such a position as to command a view 
of the trail so that he managed to keep out of 
range, although seen a dozen times during the 
day. Wesecured him by sunrise the next morn- 
ing within a quarter of a mile of where the trail 
had been left the evening before. He was not 
dead when we fourd him, but so stiff that he 
could hardly get on his feet. A single shot put 
an end to his sufferings. He was a very fine 
specimen, dressing over two hundred pounds. He 
had been shot too far back and had bled internally 
so that we were doubly glad to get him as Le 
could not have survived the first shot. 

Au amusing incident occurred this same day 
(Tuesday) in which one of our party figured, after 
bringing down his first deer. He had shot the 
larger one of a‘‘ gang ” of three—a very large doe. 
He went up to her and as she was apparently 
quite dead, he proceeded to remove his overcoat 
and took it, with his gun, and laid them on a log 
about thirty feet away. He then proceeded to 
bleed her, placing a knee against her neck from 
the back. He took hold of an ear, and just as the 
point of the blade touched her, presto! witha 
kick that sent his knife where he never found it, 
she got up and was out of sight over a hill before 
he could get to his gun. Luck was certainly in 
our favor that day, however, as she almost ran 
over me about a mile from where my brother had 
knocked her down. I killed her, not knowing 
that one of our party had wounded her. By the 
time I had finished the ‘‘drawing,’’ over the hill 
came my brother, very much out of breath and 
very much excited. He had been framing in his 
mind a great ‘‘spiel’’ to put up to the fellow that 
shot his deer, as he had heard the shot that killed 
her. We found that his ball had passed longi- 
tudinally through her neck, entering near the 
throat and coming out near the shoulder, pro- 
ducing a shock which seemed to indicate that she 
was quite dead. The prick of the knife had most 
wonderfully brought her to life. This doe dressed 
155 pounds and was the finest specimen we se- 
cured. 

To recount how each one of our prizes was 
secured would, perhaps, be uninteresting to most 
persons. However, there were but few days of 
the ten we spent in hunting that we did not hang 
up one or more. We were much gratified over 
our success, especially so, as we had but one crip- 
ple escape. All our friends were remembered, so 
that for a while every body at home revelled in 
venison. We killed and shipped eleven deer as a 
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result of ten days’ ‘‘outing’’ and all this sport at 
a cost of less than $10.00 for each of us. 

We had in our party, rifles of various makes 
and calibres, but we came to the conclusion, 
unanimously, that it is more sportsmanlike and 
more humane to use a rifle of large calibre. To 
use a gun that will produce an instantaneous, 
paralyzing shock is, I think, far preferable to a 
smaller bore, which will often allow your game to 
get away, only to die a lingering death. I have 
not as yet had an opportunity of investigating the 
merits of any of the new long-range, small-bore 
rifles which have recently been placed on the 
market. It is claimed for them that they have a 
wonderful penetration and, by using a mushroon 
ball, a terrible shock is produced. This being the 
case, these light rifles should prove a boon to 
tired hunters who have been tramping over the 
hills for days at a time with their heavy large- 
bore guns. 

The open season for hunting deer in this State 
is for twenty-five days, commencing November 1. 
The law requires that residents of the State shall 
pay a license fee of fifty cents for the privilege of 
hunting deer and limits the hunter to five deer. 
Non-residents of the State may procure the same 
privilege by paying a license fee of $25.00. The 
law as it now stands seems to afford but little 
protection to this noble game, as reports from all 
parts of the State say that the deer are fast disap- 
pearing. One county clerk issued more than 700 
licenses to hunt deer and did not charge any of 
the applicants one cent. It is to be hoped that 
the next session of our State Legislature will over- 
haul and improve the game laws. In some cases 
the law is openly violated by the very men who 
should be the most active in enforcing them. I 
know of a County Sheriff whose camp was within 
ten minutes walk of ours who had a number of 
dogs. I made a remark about the fine appearence 
of one of them, a large stag-hound. He called 
him a ‘‘pup’’—‘‘sort of pet, you know.” To 
hear them ‘‘bellowing”’’ on a hot trail one would 
naturally remark that for ‘‘ pups’’ they had cer- 
tainly had some very early training. 

A certain game warden, I have reason to believe, 
was fully aware of the presence of these hounds, 
as he visited this camp a number of times the 
first few days of the open season. This same 
game warden made a number of arrests of parties 
hunting without licenses, taking from one of them 
a valuable hound which a day or two later he 
offered to sell to one of our party. It is to be 
hoped that a different class of men will be 
appointed to see that the game laws are enforced. 
If not, in a few years there will be no deer left in 
the Lower Peninsular. 
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The white tail deer ix, with the possible excep- 
tion of the moose, the most difficult animal in 
North America to stalk. And this, to the true 
sportsman, is what makes the sport so fascinating. 
I think it much more creditable to one to take up 
a trail and hunt a deer to the death, than to take 
a stand on a runway and have a pack of hounds 
turned loose to run the game to you. That mode 
of hunting, to my mind, is very tame indeed. 

We are making our plans to go into the North- 
west next season to try our luck after elk, and if 
we meet with success I hope to bring back with 
me some ‘‘ Kodak ”’ pictures which may be repro- 
duced in Sports AFIELD. 

Mount Morris, Mich. H. T. MORGAN. 
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A PLEA FOR OUR GAME. 





The preservation of game is the subject of deep 
concern to every sportsman who shoots over dogs 
or who trusts solely to the gun for hissport. The 
rapid and alarming destruction of our game in the 
last. few years renders it imperatively necessary 
for those who believe in the protection of game to 
take an active step in forming good game-laws and 
establishing game protective associations in the 
different States of the Union. The game-supply 
of this country has steadily diminished. If it 
continues to do so at the same rate, year after year, 
it will not be long before game birds will be as 
scarce as the wild pigeon of to-day, and game ani- 
mals as searce as the bison, that once roamed over 
our Western prairies in vast numbers. It takes 
no prophetic eye to look into the fature and see 
that the greed of the human race will eventually 
wipe from the face of the earth all our game birds 
and game animals. 

‘¢We do not think,” writes Fred C. Mathews in 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ‘‘ when we go out to enjoy 
a day’s sport in the field, in these days of lessen- 
ing numbers, that we are robbing our boys of all 
their game as rapidly as we can ; that we are leav- 
ing for them, not the heritage of health and strength 
and confident manliness which comes of skill at 
out-door sports, but the narrow chest and white 
face of the counting-room. We do not mean that 
our boys shall ride and shoot; we want them to 
add and measure. No! we want them to grow up 
thin and white; and this will be the result to 
some, and many hunterless days to others, if 
Nature’s own creatures are not preserved and 
protected. 

“Tf something is not done, in a few years from 
now all that will remain of our game birds will 
be the mounted specimens in the museums or pri- 
vate collections of the country. Probably our 
grandchildren will never be able to say that they 
have seen such a bird asa wild duck or snipe, out- 
side of a collection of mounted specimens ; and it 
is not improbable that the curators of the different 
museums will have to label even those specimens.” 
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UNCLE SMITH’S YARNS. 


On my way out from King and Bartlett ana 
Spencer Stream camps a day or two ago, I dropped 
into George Woodside’s store—perhaps I ought to 
say Dr. Woodside’s pharmacy at Eustis, Maine, 
for that is really the fact, though a large variety 
of goods is kept—for a glass of root beer, to raise 
my drooping spirits. 

‘*Well, boys, how are the deer, and what game 
did you get up at King and Bartlett?’ asked the 
seventy-three-year old clerk, Uncle Smith (which 
I think is in realitv his name, though I am not 
sure). 

I replied that the deer were all right so far as I 
could judge, and that there seemed to be plenty 
of them, though I did not shoot one. In fact I 
went to King and Bartlett more for information 
for use in my newspaper work than for game. 
Seeing that the old man was in the mood for remi- 
niscences, I encouraged him, and he told an inter- 
esting tale. 

““Well,’’ said he, ‘‘they do say deer is plenty, 
and I guess there be lots of ’em in the woods, but 
there ain’t many beside what there used to be. 
Why, I remember one winter along in the ’60s 
when old John Robash came up from Farmington 
—I think he was a half-breed—and hunted and 
trapped about here. And when he went home in 
the spring he left the carcasses of eighty-four deer 
in the woods, not any of them very far from Eustis. 
He didn’t have no use for the meat, only what he 
wanted to eat himself. All he wanted was what 
he could sell -- the hides and tallow. They didn’t 
think nothing of heads in them days and hides 
wasn’t worth as much as they be now, so old John 
didn’t get very rich out of his eighty-four deer, 
though they would bring a big sum now. 

“But since tion deer have been slaughtered, 
and there ain’t many of them left now to what 
there was. They kill them now all summer long 
for all the law against it. I know it, for I have 
seen it done, or known of it more than once. J 
live out here in a little camp the boys built for 
themselves, just side of the first clearing as you go 
up on the buckboard road towards the logging 
camps, and there was a big buck that I could have 
shot forty times in close time, but I wouldn’t, and 
we got real friendly. He used to come out by the 
cabin almost every day and I almost always used 
to see him just at night, but I didn’t say anything 
about it for I knew somebody would kill him if 
it was known that he was around there. 

“Finally, somebody found out that the buck 
was coming out of the woods most every night, 
and they fired at him at six different times, but 
still he kept coming out near the cabin, until at 
last he was killed. 











IN THE 


‘*Some of the people up around here don’t seem 
to care much about the laws, but it isn’t the guides 
or the owners of sporting places, for they want the 
game protected. 

‘“ Why, only a week ago last Sunday (October 
11),a Frenchman who lives right here in the village 
dogged a deer and killed it, and Monday morning 
sold it for $20—he might as well have had $25. 
He said he got the deer very early Monday morn- 
ing but we all knew better, and even his own 
countrymen didn’t like it a bit, and I hear he is 
goiug to be prosecuted.’’ [It is contrary to the 
laws of Maine to hunt deer with dogs at any time, 
and Sunday is always close time]. 

‘‘Three months last summer I carried the mail 
from Eustis to King and Bartlett, over eighteen 
miles of the worst buckboard road you ever saw.” 
(I could swear to the condition of the road for I 
had just walked over it). ‘‘I used to see deer 
almost every trip, but I never killed one, for I 
believe in the law and in obeying it. Then I can’t 
see what anybody wants to shoot deer for in the 
spring, for they ain’t good for nothin’, not even 
the hide, but I have seen their remains more than 
once this year. 

‘*But didn’t you fellows see anything coming 
out from King and Bartlett to-day ?”’ 

‘* Yes!” I replied, ‘‘ we saw two deer, a caribou 
and some partridges, but we didn’t get a chance 
to kill the deer, for they were too far off and we 
didn’t have any time to waste. One of us fired at 
one of the deer but didn’t hit him, I think; anyway, 
he got away.”’ 

‘* By gracious,’’ exclaimed Uncle Smith, ‘‘ you 
saw a caribou, and didn’t get him? That’s too bad. 
You’d ought to have had him and then you would 
beat them all, so far. Too far away I suppose, 
but you could have got near enough easily, for 
they are the easiest of all the big game around 
here to crawl up to. Too bad, by gracious, you’d 
ought to had him.’’ 

‘*He was on a big ledge, up on the side of a 
mountain and a good distance away,’’ I explained, 
‘‘and we were ina hurry to get here, but if we 
had known that, we should surely have tried for 
him. By the way, Uncle, we kept hearing a cry 
in the woods which sounded almost exactly like a 
small child in distress. We kept hearing it for 
half an hour or more, and it always seemed to be 
about the same distance away, though sometimes 


it was in front, and sometimes behind us. Now 
what do you suppose that was?”’ 
‘*Well, I tell ye, that was a loupcervier. That 


is the way they always do in the day-time when 
they see a person, or particularly if there are 
several. They are ugly little devils and will 
weigh about thirty pounds, a good deal like the 
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Canadian lynx, only they have atail and the lynx 
don’t. They will follow you a good ways, some- 
times right into a village, making their baby-like 
cries, but they ain’t at all dangerous in the day- 
time, though they will make a hard fight when 
they are attacked. 

‘Tf that fellow startled you, you ought to hear 
the cry of a mountain lion, such as they have, or 
used to have, out West years ago. I have heard 
them many times since, and after a while became 
used to them, but I shall never forget my first expe- 
rience with a mountain lion. I was camped on 
the side of a big mountain in New Mexico, many 
miles from a village or a house. I had built a 
good fire and tethered my pony so he could not 
get far away, before rolling up in my blanket and 
going to sleep. All at once I was awakened by 
the most unearthly screech I ever heard or ever 
expect to hear. 

‘‘T jumped up mighty sudden, I cap tell ye, 
and I could fairly feel my hair stand on end. I 
don’t know what made me do it, for I was fairly 
driven out of my senses, but I threw a lot of brush 
on the fire, and I have no doubt that that saved 
me a hard fight, if it did not save my life; for, as 
the brush blazed up I saw a huge mountain lion 
just across the fire from me, all ready to jump, 
and you bet I got behind a tree pretty lively. 

“Thad a gun, but I was so thoroughly fright- 
ened that I did not shoot, and I don’t believe I 
even thought of it; in fact I never was so fright- 
ened in my life. My pony was tugging at the line 
and taking on piteously. I threw more brush on 
the fire, and the lion turned and slunk away. 
Then the pony came up by the fire for company an@ 
I stood by that tree until daylight, too frightened 
to sleep. or even lie down, but I heard nothing 
more of the lion that night. I have heard and 
seen many mountain lions since that night, and 
learned not to fear them, but their cry is some- 
thing terrible to a man who has never heard it 
before, especially if he isawakened out of anything 
like a sound sleep as I was. 

‘*T remember once I shot a black deer in the 
Rockies, and it proved to be a doe with a kid. It 
was a little fellow, not much more than three feet 
long, and I thought I would raise it, so I bought 
a goat out of a herd that I happened to come across 
at just that time, and with my pony, the goat and 
the kid, was travelling through the mountains 
to my cabin. In the night a mountain lion came 
up to my campfire, attracted, I suppose, by the kid, 
of which these lions are very fond. [ killed him, 
and he measured nine feet from the end of his nose 
to the tip of his tail. They are terrible fellows, 
and I think a big one like that would get the best 
of an African lion every time. 

‘* What, must you gonow? Well, it is supper time 
for a fact. Well, come in again and get some 
more root beer the next time you are up this way.’” 


Phillips, Maine. H. L. GoopwiIn. 
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A YOUTHFUL NIMROD. 


The unwelcome day for breaking camp 
was drawing nigh and, in the line of our 
usual custom to carry to our homes one 
deer to each male member of the party, 
the order was given outin camp that morn- 
ing to ‘shoot to kill” from that time on 
or at least until the proper number had 
been acquired. 

Our party consisted of J. D. Markham, 
his two sons (Herbert L. and Robt. H.), 
John Nagle, Mortimer R. DeLano (my 
13-year old son) and myself. It was 
natural to presume that upon the elder 
and more experienced members of the 
party would devolve the duty of supply- 
ing the allotted allowance of one deer to 
each member and little heed was given to 
the junior member of the party; although 
his record of “bagging” his first deer 
several weeks previous to his eleventh 
birthday, and repeating the act the follow- 
ing fall, was well known to all. 

Therefore, when noon time again called 
the hungry horde together and Mort was 
the only one to show blood on his hands 
and announce a big buck that subse- 
quently scaled 225 pounds dressed,a how] 
of indignation went up from a half-dozen 
throats, all inthe same breath, and Nagle 
volunteered to carry Mort on his back to 
the railway station and send him home 


if I gave my consent. 


Mort, however, 
promised to show more respect for his 
elders thereafter and he was permitted to 
remain. 


The following day dawned clear and 


mild; in fact it was one of those days 
where success in field sports seems waft- 
ed on the breeze and the smiling coun- 
tenances at the breakfast table that morn- 
ing told plainly of expectations that were 
at high tide. Mort’s big buck of the 
day previous occupied a conspicuous po- 
sition in the camp foreground and lent 
enthusiasm to the occasion, and the cook 
casually remarked that it might be a good 
plan to provide a store room for the 
promised avalanche. As we separated 
for the day’s hunt, small wagers were 
made as to who would score first, and 
others regarding the largest deer. Mort, 
however, remained silent and no further 
disturbance was anticipated from him. 
One o'clock arrived and all had re- 
turned to camp save Mort. Two deer 
had been seen but no one had scored. 
Some good-natured mutterings were 
heard about “ shooting to kill,” when Mort 
walked into camp with blood-bespattered 
garments and water-soaked to the mid- 
dle, announcing another buck larger than 
the one of the day previous which he had 
shot while it was scaling a high hill on 
the opposite side of the Peshtigo and 
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which he had waded the stream to reach. 
A whoop went up from the crowd that 
burst all the buttons off the tent door and 
it was moved and unanimously adopted 
that Mort be sent home “post haste.” 
And this is why, on the following fall 
when he asked to again camp on the 
Peshtigo, he was advised that his studies 
could not be neglected for a deer hunt. 

The mounted head of his last victim 
now occupies a conspicuous place in Ed- 
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Tuis is a time of year when both sides 
to the controversy which came to a defi- 
nite conclusion with the surrender of 
“Uncle Robert” at Appomattox more 
than thirty years ago will be honoring 
the men who gave to the uttermost in that 
dark hour. And the editor feels that all 
of his boy readers will echo in their 
heart of hearts the sentiment of President 
Eliot of Harvard University when he said: 


‘The service these men rendered to their coun- 
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itor Nagle’s sanctum and is as fine a spec- 
imen of its kind as I have seen in my 
twenty years’ active experience as a deer 
hunter. Mort’s posing in the picture is 
somewhat “sot,” but this is not to be 
wondered at; for just at that particular 
time he was growing at the rate of an 
inch every five minutes and it required 
something of a determined effort to hold 
himself down. W. W. DeELano. 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 





NIMROD.—* Two consecutive days’ sport by a lad of thirteen years.” 


try was absolutely disinterested. On the spur of 
the moment they abandoned promising civil ca- 
reers, dear homes, and the natural occupations of 
men who had received collegiate training, for the 
savage destructions and butcheries of war. To 
these heroes of ours, and to all soldiers of like spirit 
in the Civil War, we owe debts which can never 
be paid except in respect, admiratjon, and loving 
remembrances. We owe them distinction, because 
out of the hideous losses and horrors of war, as out 
of pestilences, famine, shipwrecks, conflagrations, 
and the blastings of the tornado, noble souls can 
pluck glorious fruits of self-sacrifice and moral 
sublimity. And further, weowe them a great up- 
lifting of our country in dignity, strength and 
security.’’ 
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‘Joe, I’ll bet I can bring a squirrel down every 
time,” said Elmer, as he aimed at an imaginary 
squirrel in the big poplar that stood in his father’s 
yard. Joe was watching a corpulent visitor, who 
was swinging in a hammock, attached to the pop- 
lar. A grieved expression came over his black face, 
because the hammock had, thus far, failed to carry 
out its threatened collapse, and dump its weighty 
occupant; but now he withdrew his attention from 
the hammock, and said : 

‘* Ef dat wos a squ’r’l whar you aimin’ at, an’ 
*twaster drap on dat ar hammock, I’ll bet ’twould 
squash’er to der groun’, ’caze dat ar hummuck 
in er heap 0’ mizry now.” 

The fat man struggled to rise, but before he 
succeeded, Joe answered an imaginary call : 

‘Yas um, I’se a cumin’,” and trotted away, or, 
as the fat man expressed it, he ‘‘dusted,”’ with 
his teeth gleaming like moonshive through a 
picket fence. : 

It was Elmer’s vacation, and his father, Dr. 
Barnes, had promised to take him squirrel-hunt- 
ing, as a reward for his studious conduct at school. 
The hunt was to be taken as soon as Elmer’s 
uncle arrived from the South. Elmer impatiently 
awaited his uncle’s arrival, and daily went 
through the tactics of a hunt in the yard, among 
the large trees. His uncle finally arrived, but 
had contracted a slow fever in the South, and it 
required all of Dr. Barnes’ skill and attention in 
nursing him, so that the hunt had to be postponed 
until the following October, when Elmer would 
be granted a few days’ holiday. 

So on a bright, sunny eve in the early part of 
October, the hunting party assembled under the 
big poplar, to discuss the arrangements for the 
hunt. It was decided to make an early start the 
following morning. The guns were brought forth, 
cleaned, and thoroughly oiled. Elmer, who had 
been reading up on the subject, constituted him- 
self ordnance sergeant, and took charge of the 
ammunition, and loaded the shells, supervised by 
his father. 

The fat man, who was to be one of the party, 
insisted on taking a rifle in addition to his shot- 
gun. ‘‘I want to show you boys how to shoot. 
When a squirrel climbs too high for your shot 
guns, I’ll shell him out with my artillery,” said 
he, patting the rifle. Dr. Barnes promised the 
rifle, and said: ‘“‘I’m afraid we will not have an 
opportunity to see you shell them out, as we will 
still-hunt to-morrow, and will have to scatter 
out.” 

“Still-hunt! 
the fat man. 


I’m no revenue officer,” exclamed 
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Elmer laughed and said: ‘‘Don’t you know 
what still hunting is? Why, you just pick outa 
place where the nut trees are thickest, take a seat, 
keep perfectly still, and wait for the squirrels to 
come out, then bang ! bang !” and he went through 
the motions with his gun. 

“Oh! if that’s the way, it suits me exactly. 
I’m a first class setter,” said the fat man. 

Our party retired early, and Elmer was soon in 
dreamland. He was just drawing a fine bead on 
a squirrel when it turned into a huge wild cat. 
It leaped from the tree and fastened its claws in 
his throat! He tried to shout for help, but could 
not articulate a word. Then he opened his eyes 
to take a last look at this beautiful earth and they 
rested on the burly form of tne fat man, who was 
vigorously tugging at his feet and crying out: 
““Get up, Elmer, the squirrels are ripe.’’ 

Elmer jumped up, glad to find it was a dream, 
and hurried into his clothes. 

The fat man, ‘‘ awakened by the noise of his 
snore,’’ as Dr. Barnes expressed it, got up about 
three o’clock, aroused Elmer, and then awakened 
the other hunters. It was a long time before day- 
light, but our party concluded to start, and pro- 
ceed slowly to the hunting ground. 

Dr. Barnes and the uncle rode ahead on horse- 
back ; Elmer and the fat man following in a 
buggy, with the guns and ammunition. The fat 
man drove,—'‘‘drove well, too”—he afterwards 
claimed: ‘‘I broke only one spring, when I 
might have broken several.’’ The bunting 
grounds were reached, ‘‘ just as the sable curtains 
of night were uplifted from Aurora’s couch,” as 
the fat man expressed it. 

The party stopped at a negro’s cabin, near the 
edge of the woods, and, after much shouting, 
aroused the occupant. 

An old negro, with a frightened look on his face, 
came out and stammeringly said: ‘‘Hi! Boss; 
what’s de matter?” then, recognizing Dr. Barnes, 
he said: ‘‘I thor’t ’twas de klu-klux at fust.” 
The fat man was delegated to act as spokesman. 

‘Say, Judge, what’s the name of your place ?”? 
he asked, insinuatingly. 

‘*Tt’s P’int Lookout, sar; de place you gem’- 
man was a-dodgin’ so, endurin’ de Wah.” 

‘‘Now, Judge, let by-gones be by-gones; the 
War's all over. We are men of peace, we want 
you to take care of our horses while we hunt in 
yon sylvan grove.” 

“‘Sartinly, Boss, if dere’s any silver in it, I'll 
*tend to ’em.”’ 

‘‘ All right ; we’ll remunerate you well. Now 
Judge as a man and a brother,” said the fat man, 


assuming a serious air, ‘‘did you ever see any 


squirrels in these woods?’’ 
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‘Oh! yas sar; me and my wife Jane seed one 
last year, ’twixt here and Powell’s Mill. Excusin’ 
dat one, we ain’t saw any sence.’’ 

“But, Judge, if we excuse that one, there’s none 
left for us to hunt.’’ 

The old man looked puzzled. Then it dawned 
on him that by depreciating the game, the hunters 
would be driven away and thus deprive him of 
much-needed cash ; so he rallied quickly and said : 
‘*Oh ! yas sarree, dar’s plenty of ’em. Dey comes 
in my yard mos’ every night. I carnt hardly 
drive ’em away.”’ 

The fat man glanced towards the east, then 
turned in a tragic manner toward the old man and 
said: ‘‘Behold the Jocund God of Day comes 
peeping o’er the misty hill-tops. We must away !” 

The old man turned his gaze on the now glow- 
ing orient and solemnly replied : ‘‘ Boss ; dar aint 
no jokin’ ’bout it. Day dun broke for a fack ; I’se 
got to hustle ’round, an’ feed dese hosses.’’ 

Our hunters now struck for the woods—Dr. 
Barnes and the uncle turning to the right, and 
Elmer and the fat man to the left. 

Elmer waited until his companion turned the 
foot of a hill, then he cautiously crept up a bottom 
to a clump of hickory trees and sat down. Not 
a sound broke the stillness. The dewdrops glis- 
tened on the yellow hickory leaves like diamonds 
frosted on gold. The red leaves of the gums, 
kissed by the rays of the newly-risen sun, blushed 
to a deeper tinge. An over-ripe hickory-nut 
dropped suddenly from an adjacent tree, scatter- 
ing in its descent myriads of diamonds from each 
leaf that it touched. Elmer jumped, startled by 
the sudden noise. He looked cautiously overhead, 
thinking a squirrel had jumped from one tree to 
another, but could see nothing resembling one. 
Presently the faint pattering of something falling 
through the leaves startled him. Looking for- 
ward he saw a small gray object perched on an 
outstretched limb, too far away to shoot. He 
started to arise and creep nearer, but heard a 
grating sound as if something was scratching on 
the bark of a tree. Just then another squirrel 
ran down the body of a tree, in full view. It 
stopped, gave its tail two or three undulatory 
motions and actually barked at him. Qu, qu, 
quee, quee. This was too much for Elmer, so he 
quickly raised his gun and fired. It dropped to 
the ground and lay motionless. Elmer’s first im- 
pulse was to drop his gun and run to pick it up, 
but he restrained himself and sat perfectly still. 
The other squirrel, frightened by the report of the 
gun, disappeared and ran down on the opposite 
side of the tree preparatory to a flight to its hol- 
low ina nearby hickory ; but, everything being so 
quiet, it changed its mind. Leaping nimbly to 
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the ground, it picked its way cautiously through 
the damp leaves to a stump and hopped upon it to 
take a survey of the situation. Its back was 
turned to Elmer, and quickly raising his gun he 
fired. The shot furrowed its back and gave wings 
to its feet. Itran up the nearest tree, keeping on 
the opposite side of the young hunter. Elmer 
walked around the tree several times but could 
see nothing of it, so he concluded to shoot straight 
up the trunk of the tree. He did so, and the 
squirrel ran out on a dead limb, covered with gray 
moss. Re-loading his gun he aimed at the moss, 
and fired again. Thisstarted itagain. Running 
to the end of the limb, it gathered itself for one 
supreme effort and leaped for another tree. But 
the loss of blood had weakened it. It missed the 
limb, tumbled to the ground and then, recover- 
ing from its bewilderment, struck out through 
the woods. Elmer dropped his gun and pursued 
it. Being so hotly pressed it ran into an old hol- 
low log, lying on the ground. Elmer punched 
into the log with a stick, but without any effect. 
He then attempted to turn the log over, when it 
broke apart, and out rolled the squirrel, and made 
for an adjacent tree. Elmer gave chase, and just 
as it reached the tree struck it across the back, 
stunned it, and with another well-directed blow 
killed it. He picked it up, and went back for his 
gun and the other squirrel. It occurred to him 
afterwards, that he ought to have stuck to his gun. 
‘“T’ll bear that in mind, next time,’’ he said to 
himself. Re-loading his gun, he sat down to rest. 

Far away to his right, he could hear the dull 
reports of breech-loaders. He counted eight shots 
in quick succession. ‘‘ Father and uncle must be 
having a rattling time,” he thought. The reports 
grew fainter and fainter, so he concluded to hunt 
up the fat man. He went down the bottom, and 
then crept stealthily over the brow of the hill. 
Hiding himself behind a large pine, he peeped 
around its side, and located the fat man, sitting 
on the roots of a large hickory. His gun and 
rifle were resting against the tree. In his lapa 
newspaper lay spread open. ‘‘I guess he has been 
consulting the market reports, to see what squir- 
rels are worth,” thought Elmer. ‘‘I wonder if 
he’s asleep. I'll shy a pebble at him and see.”’ 
Just then the faint sound of a snore reached him. 
It also reached a squirrel, causing it to loosen its 
hold on a nut, and the nut dropped to the ground. 
The noise made by the falling nut caused Elmer 
to look up. As he did so, a squirrel that was in 
the tree over the fat man, ran from the outer end 
of a limb towards the body of the tree. When 
the squirrel got directly over the fat man, he gave 
a louder snort. The squirrel stopped, it being 
young, and of an investigating turn of mind ; then 
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peeped over the limb to discover the source of that 
unearthly noise. It flashed through Elmer’s mind 
what a joke it would be to kill the squirrel in the 
tree under which the fat man was sleeping. The 
squirrel sat, with the white mark under its fore- 
legs in full view. He selected a cartridge with 
larger shot, and inserted it in his gun; then, 
steadying it against the side of the tree, he took 
deliberate aim and fired. The report awoke the 
fat man, and he jumped up, overturning his gun 
and rifle. 

The squirrel, mortally wounded, hung like the 
sword of Damocles over his head, clinging with 
one paw to the limb. Then its hold broke and 
down it dropped on the fat man’s head! His hat 
was driven deep down on his head by the force of 
the blow, causing his ears to stand out like the 
wings of a wind-mill. His eyes bulged out with 
afright, and his face wore a look of agonized des- 
pair. He thought a limb from the tree had fallen 
upon him. Throwing up his arms despairingly, 
as if to ward off some impending blow, he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Lord, have mercy on me!”’ 

Elmer, choking with laughter, kept himself se- 
curely hid. As soon as the fat man ascertained 
that the danger was over he began to hunt for the 
limb that had caused the damage. He found the 
squirrel, picked it up, and felt that it was still 
warm. Taking off his hat he saw the squirrel’s 
hair and blood thereon. Then he examined his 
guns and saw that all the cartridges were intact. 
He looked around to see if he could discover any- 
one, shook his head in a puzzled way, and sat 
down to think it over. It was too much for him! 

When the fat man quieted down Elmer crept 
noiselessly away. He never thinks of those bulg- 
ing eyes, that affrighted face, and those outspread 
ears without having a hearty laugh. When Elmer 
got asafe distance away, he sat down to study out 
a plan to bring the fat man to him without excit- 
ing suspicion. A large, red-headed woodpecker 
lit in a tree near him. This was a specimen that 
Elmer wanted and on which he wished to try his 
skill as a taxidermist. So he shot it, and soon 
afterwards heard the fat man tramping through 
the undergrowth, with a noise like an elephant. 

‘*Hello, Elmer ; What luck?” Elmer told him, 
and asked: ‘‘ What luck did you have?”’ 

‘‘Oh! not much; only got oneshot. Killed one 
squirrel. Fine shot it was, though—about one 
hundred yards off.” 

Elmer laughed knowingly, but said nothing. 
They then started for the horses. On the way 
Elmer saw a large owl, blinking at him from a 
tree near the edge of the woods. He pointed it 
out to the fat man, who whispering to Elmer, 
said: ‘‘ That’s too large a bird for a young fellow 


like you to shoot at. You might miss it.’? Then 
he blazed away and fortunately killed it, but 
Elmer had to lug itin. He was not too young 
for that ! 

The two hunters soon came across Dr. Barnes 
and the uncle. Comparing notes they ascertained 
that Dr. Barnes and the uncle had killed eight 
squirrels, six partridge, two rabbits and one large 
hawk. Our hunters, well pleased with their suc- 
cess, hitched up and started homeward. 

About a half-mile from home Elmer saw one of 
his schoolmates. He asked that the game be 
turned over to himself and friend ‘‘to have a war- 
dance over.” This was done, and the war-dance 
was arranged as follows: Elmer got a long pole 
and suspended the game trom it—distributing it 
from one end of the pole to the other—according 
to the size of the game. The owl was put on first ; 
then followed the hawk, the two rabbits, the eleven 
squirrels, the woodpecker, and lastly, the six 
partridges. Then the two boys clasped hands, 
gave the Indian war-whoop and danced, with 
many contortions, around the pole. Finally they 
picked up the pole and placing the ends on their 
shoulders, followed the buggy homeward with the 
tread of conquering heroes. 

All the home folks came out on the porch to 
meet the hunters, but none of them could make 
out what it was that swung from the pole. It 
appeared to be some huge beast. Joe, who was 
with the crowd on the porch seemed to be more 
puzzled than any of the others. He scratched 
his head ; then bounded down the steps, crying 
at every jump: ‘‘Lordy! Elmer dun kill a b’ar, 
Elmer dun kill a b’ar!”’ E. T. SMITH. 

Louisa, Virginia. 
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THE PAWNEE GHOST DANCE. 





We went into camp at dusk. Our tents were 
pitched on the east bank of a rivulet whose course 
was marked by a fringe of trees—nearly always to 
be found along prairie streams. Our fires had been 
lighted for some time and we were sitting about, 
camper’s fashion, awaiting thesupper then in course 
of preparation. For two days we had been travel- 
ling through the Pawnee Nation, hearing at vari- 
ous times along the road rumors of ‘‘ ghost danc- 
ing’’ being practiced by those Indians, which (so 
the reports had it) indicated preparations for the 
war-path when spring came. Once; when just 
across the Osage line, we had heard the ‘‘ tom-tom” 
of their drums and a cowboy told us afterwards 
that they had some old scalps stuck upon a pole; 
around which they danced, as a token of their 
desires and intentions when the new grass came. 
But we had never witnessed this religious cere- 
mony—for such it is—and our curiosity was 
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OUR YOUNG 


whetted to so keen a point that we resolved to do 
so should the opportunity ever present itself. Our 
usual evening entertainers—the coyotes—began 
their serenade about the time supper was ready— 
expecting a portion of it perhaps as the reward for 
their kind offices. 

Suddenly, down in the ravine, one of our party 
noticed a glow like the shine of an animal’s eye in 
the dark. Stepping back for his ever-ready rifle, 
he motioned the rest of us to silence. Just then 
the light changed from the bluish cast it had to a 
brighter color and in a moment more we saw that 
it was a burning match setting the great grass 
prairie on fire. Bending over it was the blanketted 
form of an Indian, who was thus announcing his 
presence and lighting his way across the ravine. 

He stood silently by our fire quite a while after 
the handshake of welcome had been given, nor 
would he partake of our repast when it was ready; 
but he did accept an inverted bucket for a seat 
when he had warmed. However, he answered all 
of our questions willingly and intelligibly and 
from these we learned that his name was Martin 
and that he had been a United States scout during 
the Sioux War following the Custer Massacre. 
The conversation ceased at length and we sat as 
mute as our red visitor, when he asked (so unex- 
pectedly that it startled us all)—‘‘ Have you heard 
Pawnee dance—ghost dance?’’ We told him that 
we had. 

**Do you believe?’’ he questioned. 

We replied that we knew so little about it, pro 
or con, that it would hardly be right to believe or 
disbelieve until we knew more. 

‘Let me tell you’’—he replied (with so much 
zeal in his voice that 1t was scarcely recognizable 
as that of our hitherto cold, stately guest).—‘‘ The 
Christ told our Father that when the corn tasseled 
all would be changed. He had come once to the 
white man who had treated him so badly that he 
was coming to try the Indian now. Then he told 
the Father to tell his people that when he came 
to them the old times would come back: All the 
white men would be sent across the Great Waters: 
the buffalo and deer would return: the bow and 
arrow would be used instead of the gun and knife: 
there would be neither herbs nor roots, for none 
would be sick then. And he said, ‘If they won’t 
believe what you tell them of me, don’t get angry; 
for what I tell you is the truth, whether they be- 
lieve it or not.’ Then our Father came back and 
told us. Some believe ; some don’t.’’ 


‘*Do you believe, Mr. Martin?’’ one of our party 
asked. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ he answered, a little sadly ; 
‘*for I can never see the Christ.” 


‘*Tell us, Mr. Martin, how they do at the ghost 
dance.”’ 
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‘*They all form in ring,’’ our obliging visitor 
began. ‘‘The Father he stands in centre and 
we dance around him, while he wave han’kerchief 
at one, then ’nother. Those that no fall down are 
on the right road where the Christ stands, but 
those that fall down in heap and—and—[we sug- 
gested ‘‘faint’’ as the word] and faint,’’ he contin- 
ued,“ are on the left road where the Evil One stands. 
They are full of sins and the Christ makes them 
dream and they see heaven where their fathers and 
mothers and sisters and brothers have gone; and 
they see the buffalo chase and the new earth com- 
ing from the west on top of the old, and the Christ 
tells them—‘ This all shall be when I come.”’ 

‘*What makes the people faint, Mr. Martin ?’’ 
our inquisitive member asked. 

‘*Heap sin,’’ he answered, as if a little surprised 
at the question. ‘‘Some heap bad. One squaw 
she bad all over. We take her and throw her in 
water and hold her there. She come out—-sin all 
gone and she good now. One woman die. The 
Father, he sees her foot-prints go down ’long the 
stream past a tree. There a little child’s is, too. 
The Father says it was her baby’s that died long, 
long ago. And hesees them go ’way over the hills 
and through the valleys towards the west and the 
little child is leading her to where the Christ 
stands waiting. And the Christ shows our Father 
the heaven where all is to be changed ; and our 
Father says that one old as me will be high as boy 
of ten and the old, old men big like me; and he 
says that the Christ wants us to plant only Indian 
corn ; not to plant white man’s corn, for they will 
all be Indians there. He tells us to treat pony and 
cattle good ; not to beat squaw and pappoose ; to 
be kind to each.”’ 

*“Mr. Martin, you say that your Messiah is 
coming for the Indians alone. Is that just? Won’t 
he take white men, too?”’ 

‘*Ah! when He came to the white men they 
treated him bad. They drive spear in his side 
and nail his hands and feet to a cross. And 
they mocked him and spit at him. And he saw 
how few the Indians are. How the white man 
has driven their buffalo and deer away and cheated 
and robbed the poor Indian and he felt sorry for 
them, sorry. So he came and told the Father that 
he would change it all back when the corn tasseled 
like it had been long, long, long ago.’’ 

A few more questions and answers, then the 
talk died out and we sat silent—pondering on 
what we had learned. Presently one of the party 
ventured the assertion that thisweligion with its 
similarity to the Christian faith had in it, after all, 
much that was good. This comment we expected 
would be favorably received by our Indian guest, 
but he had gone as mysteriously as he had come. 
His place by the fire was vacant and none of us 
had witnessed his departure. 

Berea, Kentucky. ROBERT LEE WALDEN. 











“There is certainly thing in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





SALT WATER FISHING. 





Several years ago a certain gentleman 
gained the displeasure of several other 
gentlemen andasa punishment was placed 
where he could get good and hungry, 
good and thirsty, but, by hocus pocus, 
the plentiful food and water all about him 
always slipped away when he thought he 
had it; and this tale is responsible for a 
word tolerably expressive to the man who 
is chained to business and who, having be- 
come inoculated with the love of salt 
water, year by year lays his plans to go 
fishing or shooting where the tumbling 
waves roar his lullaby at night and where 
the salty frost of the ocean mist adds zest 
to his three square meals per diem, 
yet year by year fails to connect with the 
joys that have been and return in his 
imagination. 

To those whose skillful manipulation 
of the delicate trout-rod and line gain 
pleasure and health, the ruder system of 
hauling in fish by the aid of a stout hook 
and line via one’s muscles may not appeal ; 
but there may be some who, like the 
writer, love to ride the bucking end of 
a drifting, double-ended dory, and yank 
in the weak-fish (what we call on our 
coast the “tint”), known in Delaware as 
the “‘Croaker,” varying the programme 
sometimes with a good big flounder, fly- 
ing-fish, sea crab or “shirk.’ I hada 
little of this sport last summer at Ocean 
City, Maryland, and it was something 
like this: 


The local fishermen take boarders out 
for so much per boarder, and charge 
enough; so that if the boarder gets good 
and sick and they have to bring him in, 
they [the unsophisticated fishermen] do 
not lose anything; in other words, they 
make as much out of a load of boarders 
as they would out of a load of fish. If 
they get fish as well, why, the boarder 
gets the fun but no fish; the fisherman 
get both boarder and fish; quite a snap— 
for the fishermen. However, it is their 
harvest and if the boarders don’t kick, 
why should I? 

The writer was fortunate enough to 
find a couple of young men owning a 
boat, who agreed to take the fish as pay, 
if the third man furnished his own bait 
and was willing to take a hand with the 
oars. And so, one glorious morning, we 
three slid the boat from where she had 
been hauled up on the sand the day be- 
fore and, watching a good chance, pushed 
her off, scrambled in, grabbed the oars 
and, without shipping a bucketful of 
water, wallowed over the surf and out on- 
to the bounding deep. When about three 
miles off-shore, we dropped our lines into 
twenty feet of water, with nice pieces of 
hard-shell crabs concealing each of the 
two hooks with which each line was pro- 
vided. All three hooked a “tint” almost 
as soon as our leads touched bottom, and 
for a few minutes we caught them in 
great shape. 

Then, as they quit biting, we drove the 
boat out again—hoping to strike trout, 
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FISH AND FISHING. 


which we did once that morning—thirty- 
three fine ones. Our luck attracted every 
boat out, some six or eight in all, and the 
picture was one not soon to be forgotten. 
Every boat with its quota of men, haul- 
ing in the fish, throwing them off the 
hook, re-baiting, and then, out with the 
line again; all the boats in a huddle, the 
men swearing, laughing and bandying 
compliments of various tints and flavors, 
until, suddenly, the fish stopped biting. 
Then we pulled out of the ruck and out 
to sea for a new location. Here we 
dropped our anchor and ate lunch with 
one hand, the other meantime keeping 
the line taut; and here I got my first 
“shirk’’—a lively, ugly sea-fiend about 
three feet long, that gave me lots of fun 
but interfered largely with the business 
on hand; for the wide casts it made in 
its frantic fight for life, necessitated both 
the other lines being hauled in and I got 
a rather peremptory suggestion to “haul 
that in quick!” which 
of course I proceeded todo atonce. These 
fish make good crab bait and that is all. 

Later on I got a genuine shark; the 
other was a dog-fish; and time was given 
me to have all the fun I wanted with this 
one—the result being a dead fish and a 
sadly used pair of hands. 

To tell how the sun came up, how the 
breeze died out, how good the tepid water 
in the bottle tasted, and how one’s hands 
and muscles ached from the unaccustomed 
friction and exercise, or how the beach 
seemed in motion for a while after land- 
ing, would only fill up good space for 
nothing. We finally ran our boat up on 
the sand, where we were at once sur- 
rounded by a curious crowd; some ready 
to buy our catch; others interested in 
speculation as to what the fish were and 
how they were caught. It being near 
the bathing hour, I left my partners with 
thanks (after making an engagement for 
another trip the next morning) and, hav- 
ing been refreshed by a dip in the briny, 
laid down to pleasant slumber until the 
dinner bell. 

Now this is a plain tale. But if I were 
gifted with a flowing pen, I could tell of 
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the inner satisfaction given by the sport; 
of the air, replete with freshness; of the 
vast appetite engendered by the same; of 
the general wholesomeness of the experi- 
ence that renders salt-water fishing the 
acme of sport to some people. But 
enough for the time. Let all who have 
not tried it, go somewhere and see if 
what I write is not true. 
Sam’L J. Fort, M. D. 
Eliicott City, Maryland. 


Sport Down Texas Way. 


On the 27th of March last we went to 
see if fishing was ripe; and this is the 
result: 

We were up and ready for the trip at 
an early hour; but our white-topped 
prairie-schooner, drawn by two white 
mules, somewhat diminutive in size, did 
not show up until 8 a.m. A brief stop 
down on Guadaloupe street, a hurried pur- 
chase, and we were speeding away for the 
hunting and fishing grounds. Some two 
miles out of town we took a couple of 
pops at quail, but did no visible damage. 
About a mile further on we saw or rather 
ran into a bunch of weesatchie, which was 
fired and when he ran out I shot him. 
He was three-and-a-half feet long and had 
seven rattles, which I now have. Ata 
little pond further on Lee killed a young 
curlew. Further on we found an abund- 
ance of plover and he killed two, but as 
they were in poor condition he refrained 
from further shooting. At Blind Bayou, 
near our destination, Lee killed two cot- 
ton-tail rabbits for crab bait, I speared a 
dozen large crabs and George caught a 
dozen large black mullet. A little fur- 
ther on I killed a wild pigeon, while the 
others were picking up wood with which 
to cook dinner. Atthe mouth of Powder 
Horn Bayou we built a fire and prepared 
ourdinner. Now, Brother King, that was 
a dinner! Fried fish, boiled’ crabs, fried 
birds and smothered saddle of rabbit, with 
steaming coffee and the e¢caeteras brought 
from home filled out the menu card up 
to the desert point. When our digestive 
apparatus had had about half an hour’s 
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exercise we repaired to an adjacent bayou 
and fished up and ate all the large, fat raw 
oysters that we desired, and that was.quite 
alot. After dinner we tried for fish and 
crabs in deep water, caught a few of each, 
but it was yet too early for them to bite 
sufficiently lively to make it very interest- 
ing. Coming back to the oyster bayou, 
we gathered enough luscious bivalves for 
those at home and then proceeded in that 
direction. At Blind Bayou we caught 
about twenty-five pounds of large black 
mullet, some five dozen large crabs and 
afew perch. From there home Lee killed 
a cotton-tail and two jack-rabbits and a 
jack-snipe. A spirited run-away team 
(but without any lasting damage) varied 
the prairie monotony of our return home. 
H. M. Brown. 

Port La Vaca, Texas. 





Great Expectations. 


The Missouri River is overflowing its 
banks in this vicinity and is sending a 
stream of water into Mud and Doniphan 
lakes—thus greatly augmenting the fish 
supply in these bodies of water which have 
long been favorite fishing resorts in this 
region. Our disciples of Izaak Walton 
expect to have the best sport since 1892, 
when these lakes were similarly re-stocked 
with many gamesome varieties of fish. 
All is eager anticipation, and as soon as 
the flood recedes and the lakes begin to 
clear up, the sport will commence. All 
unusual angling antics and big catches 
will be communicated to Sports AFIELD. 

GEORGE J. REMSBURG. 

Atchison, Kansas. 


Tue Mishe Muckwa Club is the Chip- 
pewa title of an association of Davenport 
(Iowa), Stillwater and St.Paul anglers,pos- 
sessing one of the choicest game preserves 
inthe West. Their lands lie in Douglas 
County, Wisconsin, on line of the Minnea- 
polis & Omaha Railway—the station be- 
ing Gordon; from which point a drive of 
fifteen miles through a good grouse coun- 
try brings you to the club-house, stables, 
etc.,located ona bluff overlooking the main 
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spring, which is some four acres in area. 
From this spring a brook, four miles long 
and with an average depth of four feet, 
flows into the St. Croix River. Col.G. W. 
French of Davenport is president, with 
Hon. E. W. Durant of Stillwater as vice- 
president; John Crosby and the junior 
Durant serving as secretary and treasurer 
respectively. There is excellent deer 
shooting there in the season but no wild- 
fowl sport worth mentioning. Old-time 
anglers are my authority for the statement 
that there is no better trout fishing to be 
had in the Northwest than what one can 
get right there. 
a 

In his capital book, “Mountain Trails 
and Parks in Colorado,” Lewis B. France 
touches upon one of the gamiest fishes 
of the Rocky Mountain country as fol- 
lows: “Clear across the mouth and reach- 
ing over to the opposite bank of the river, 
was one magnificent pool. I began at 
the upper end where I stood, casting the 
fly into the first swirl; as soon as it 
touched the water it was taken, but I did 
not see the fish for some time, as it per- 
sistently kept below the surface, main- 
taining a steady, strong pull, until I fairly 
Lifted it into sight. I then discovered I 
had something new and hastened to get 
my captive out upon the gravel. I can 
get no common name for it, nor should 
so uncommon a fish havea common name. 
The natives hereabout call it a grayling, 
but certainly it is not a grayling—though 
it possesses what I understand to be the 
peculiar odor of that fish. One eminent 
in ichthyology, and whose conclusion 
may not be questioned, has, Iam informed, 
pronounced it a mountain herring. I re- 
gret that he felt impelled to do so, and 
shall be sorry if this fish must be so stig- 
matized. He is game, rises to the fly with 
the same bravery as his beautiful neigh- 
bor, though his mouth is dainty; he is 
slender and of attractive color, and his 
minute scales like burnished silver; he 
has equal courage, his flesh is white and 
firm, of more delicate fibre, and of as 
fine flavor as the trout.” 














The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. 





He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 





Tue first annual bench show of the 
Manitoba Dog Owners’ Association, late- 
ly held at Winnipeg, was a well-attended, 
successful affair. There is no section of 
the world where the well-bred dog—and 
especially he of sporting proclivities—is 
held in more esteem than in the Canadian 
North-west. The character of Manitoba’s 
people (in great part new comers from the 
British Isles) and the fact that she pos- 
sesses field-sport attractions of the very 
finest, are the chief factors in creating this 
condition. With so well-liked a string of 
officers as Messrs. Whyte, Smith, Gal- 
laugher and Doctor Clark, and with such 
a secretary as R. Masson Smith, the per- 
manency of the new kennel club is well 
assured. 


As we have remarked before, Still- 
water is one of Minnesota’s pleasantest 
strongholds in the shooting and fishing 
line. As a natural sequence, good dogs 
of various breeds are plentifully in evi- 
dence. Myron I. McKusick—there are 
a lot of McKusicks there and sportsmen 
all are they—recently brought in such a 
valuable addition to the English-setter 
ranks, however, as to merit a brief men- 
tion from the editorial quill. This con- 
sists of two 6-months’ old puppies—litter 
brother and sister and of the purest 
Llewellin blood. They were sired by 


Dude B. (41,879)—a _ grandson of old 
Champion Roderigo and, on his dam’s 
side,a grandson of Gath’s Mark. Their 
dam is Miss Bess (Zeno ex Montrose). 
Breeder: Henry Treadway of Arenzville, 
Ills. The youngsters combine the blood 
of such winners as Count Noble, Peep o’ 
Day and Bergundthal’s Rake. They are 
black, white and tan ticked, and we hope 
they will live to reflect credit on their 
master, who is a good friend to Our 
Friend the Dog. 





an <n 

WiTH scarcely an exception all the 
best people in Red Wing, Minnesota, on 
the banks of the classic Mississippi, are 
firm believers in outdoor life and keep 
SPORTS AFIELD steady company. A late 
addition to canine upper-tendom there is 
the liver-and-white pointer dog, Don, 
purchased from Mr. Starz of Zumbrota 
and now owned jointly by Richard Box- 
rud and H. L. Hjermstad. Don is in the 
heavy-weight class, but is well and com- 
pactly built. His expression is one that 
cannot fail of pleasing the most exacting 
of pointer experts and Mr. Boxrud tells 
me he is equally good on chicken and 
quail. 

baie Eien 

Our Mr. King is “cogitating” an arti- 
cle on the pointer, and desires spirited 
photos of those canine aristocrats. 
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MY HUNTING DOG. 





I have noticed a great deal about fine 
hunting dogs in Sports AFIELD and 
would like to tell your readers about my 
dog. Iam hunting and trapping in the 
mountains of Colorado, about 110 miles 
southwest of Denver. I find it excellent 
hunting here, as the game is very wild, 
and one can hunt to his heart’s content 
before finding game. 

But about my dog. There are some 
people that have the nerve to call hima 
common bulldog; but I call him a fine 
blooded pup. 

While out hunting last October, I 
wounded a big buck. There was no snow 
and it was pretty hard to trail him. While 
walking around in a circle, looking for 
the trail, I first noticed the good points 
of Bull. He seemed to know that I had 
lost the trail and struck out through the 
timber on a trot. I followed, and soon 
found that he was on the right track. I 
had gone about two miles when all at 
once the deer j:1mped up from behind a 
small bunch of brush. Old Bull had him 
in a second and would not let go until I 
cut the deer’s throat—and ¢hreatened to 
cut his. I shall never again throw rocks 
at old Bull to make him stay in camp. 

After killing the deer, I moved my 
camp to a creek known as Little Badger. 
There are more mountain lions on this 
creek than in any other part of Colorado. 
The first night in camp two mountain 
lions killed my best pack burro, and over 
the remains of old Jack—which consisted 
of one ear and the halter—I swore to have 
revenge on those lions. 

Two days later there came a light 
snow and my chance to get even had 
come. So, getting up at 4 o'clock the 
next morning, I called old Bull and started 
out. I had gone about a mile when I 
struck a big lion track in the fresh snow. 
I followed it over hills and gulches; up 
one side of the mountain and down the 
other, until I was completely tired out. 
It was getting late, but I buckled up my 
belt a few holes and went on. Just as the 
sun was sinking behind the hills and I 
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was longing for camp—ten miles away— 
old Bull gave a low growl and away he 
went among the rocks, like a bullet, and 


_Lafter him. I reached a high point just 


in time to see the lion disappear among 
the rocks, with old Bull in hot pursuit 
and about seventy-five yards in the rear. 
Further on, I found Bull lying at the 
mouth of a cave. I examined the en- 
trance and found that it was the only way 
the lion could escape. It was fast grow- 
ing dark and the hole was too large to 
stop up with rocks. I smoothed the 
ground in front of the cave so that I might 
know in the morning if he left during the 
night. The next day I was there, bright 
and early, and found that the lion had 
not come out. On examining the cave 
I found that it extended about ten feet 
and then seemed to come to a jump off. 
I threw a stick into the hole and could 
hear the lion jump. If that bulldog had 
not been right at my heels I should have 
retreated without a scratch; but as I 
turned to run I fell over the dog and 
struck my head on a rock, at the same 
time imagining I could feel the lion on 
my back. When I recovered, I found 
I had broken the sight off my gun. I al- 
ways carry an extra one, however, so con- 
cluded to repair damages, and at the same 
time form a plan to get that lion out. I 
then carried a big pile of wood to the 
cave—more, I believe, than I ever carried 
before in my life—and commenced to 
throw it down into the hole. Every stick 
that I threw brought a growl from the 
lion. The only thing that I ever heard 
that resembled those growls was the noise 
made by an old Indian whom I once gave 
a drink of strong vinegar out of an old 
whiskey bottle. After I had thrown about 
two cords of wood into that hole I grew 
tired, and changed tactics. I heaped a 
big pile of wood at the entrance and set 
it on fire. I then took my Winchester 
and climbed up over the mouth of the 
cave. I had not long to wait. With one 
bound the lion cleared the mouth of the 
cave. I made a quick shot and don’t re- 
member seeing the sight on my gun. 
The ball hit him square between the 
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shoulders and old Bull hit him 
square on top of the neck. The 
lion turned on his back and, 
quick as a flash, he brought one 
hind claw up in Bull’s ribs, 
leaving three long red gashes. 
But I took a hand and sent a 
.40-82 through his brain. I 
then choked Bull off, made a 
cigarette and thought— How 
sweet is revenge! 
Cray Hunter. 
Howard, Colorado. 
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A GOOD QUAIL INDICATOR. 


Alice Leslie, whose graceful 
outlines are here set forth, is one 
of the belles of pointerdom, havingwon on 
the show bench in strong competition and 
having also done some highly creditable 
fleld-trial work. She was bred by that 
prince of clever sportsmen, Robert Leslie, 
of Lynn, Mass. She is by Champion 
King of Kent ex Belle Randolph; was 
broken by S. J. McCartney of Fernwood, 
Mississippi; and is owned by E. M. Beale 
of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. She won 
Ist in the challenge class at New York 
and the special for best heavy-weight 
bitch in show; also rst at St. Louis. 
Then she won at Louisville—thus making 
her a champion. She is an ideal gentle- 
man’s shooting dog; fast, and a wide 
ranger. She puts in two or three months 
out of every year afield in the Carolinas 
and Mississippi, and Mr. Beale informs 
us that she has the sweetest disposition 
of any pointer he ever owned. 











AS TO TRAINERS. 





All men are not equally endowed by 
Nature with the qualities essential to a 
successful trainer. Truth sustains the 
satirist who wrote that there are certain 
men who could never train a dog with 
all the instruction and experience of a 
lifetime; and there are others who can- 
not handle a dog without ruining it, even 
after it is trained. Some train their dogs 
in a way that is almost inexplicable; 
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they themselves can scarcely tell you 
how they attain the desired result. Such 
men are invariably very quiet, unobtrus- 
ive, and self-reliant. They are also 
closely observant, great lovers of Nature’s 
works, and possess a keen relish for the 
pleasures of the field. 

“Dog training,” writes W. C. Percy 
(“ Kit Killbird”), “may not improperly be 
considered an art. To practice it success- 
fully, a great degree of patience, and at 
least an ordinary amount of intelligence, 
are demanded. Some pups are quick to 
learn, and are easily controlled; with 
these, the trainer has comparatively little 
or notrouble. There are many, however, 
more or less wayward and _ perverse, 
which will sorely tax his patience, and, 
to succeed with them, he must use great 
tact, perseverance and firmness. A 
thorough knowledge of the pupil’s sire 
and dam, their peculiarities, tempera- 
ment, qualifications, etc., will materially 
aid a trainer in his work of instruction.” 

namical 

Our friend N. F. Vogl of Columbus, 
Wisconsin, is the lucky possessor of just 
about the handsomest Llewellin setter in 
all the Badger State. I omitted making 
a note of his exact breeding, but the 
youngster is full of quality, typical to the 
last degree, and a worthy son of Cham- 
pion Paul Bo. Send us his photo—a 
clear and bright one—Mr. Vogl. 
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In my last article the materials for mak- 
ing good dog bread were given. This 
chapter will tell you how to make it. 

Dissolve a cake of yeast ina sufficient 
quantity of warm water; put it in a stone 
jar (half-gallon or gallon); then stir in 
the mixture (meal and shorts in equal 
quantities) until a stiff batter is obtained. 
There should be not less than a quart of 
the batter. Let it stand in a warm place 
until light; then mix in a bread-pan, using 
warm water, and make as stiff as can be 
conveniently worked. Let this stand in 
a warm place until it has risen sufficiently ; 
then put in pans and bake. In cool 
weather the yeast should be prepared at 
night; but if the weather is warm it can 
be made up in the morning. 
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FIGURE 1. GROUND PLAN. 
1 (chimney). 2 (oven). 3 (kettle). 

When you have completed the second 
operation—namely, mixed the materials 
in the bread pan—take out a double 
handful of the dough and drop into the 
jar in which the yeast had been prepared. 
This can be used the next day and on 
each succeeding day until the dough be- 
comes too sour when it will be necessary 
to start with the yeast again. Under or- 
dinary conditions it will not be neces- 
sary to renew the yeast for three or four 
days. If you see that your mixtufe is 
likely to be too sour add a small quanti- 
ty of soda. This bread can be baked in 
quantities to last two or three days. 

* ? * 

The kettle in which the meat is cooked 
should be set up in brick. If it is boiled 
every day it will keep sweet even in hot 
weather, and fresh meat can be added 
from time to time as it is needed. 
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I herewith submit a plan for a bake 
oven, in connection with the kettle for 
cooking the meat, which should prove a 


. good addition to any kennel where there 


are a number of dogs kept. 


——1, 
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FIGURE 2. FRONT VIEW. 
4 (oven door). 5 (furnace door). 


Figure one shows the ground plan. 
The oven is built on the side of the fur- 
nace in which the kettle is set up. A 
brick is left out at the bottom of the rear 
of the furnace leading into the oven. 
One brick is also left out at the bottom 
of the opposite corner of the oven lead- 
ing into the chimney. The oven is 
arched over as shown in the front view 
(Figure 2). The same fire that boils the 
kettle will bake the bread and you will 
be surprised to find how little wood it 
takes to do the work. This oven will 
also be found better for baking light bread, 
etc., for the house than a stove. 

J. B. Sropparp. 

Thomasville, North Carolina. 


- —~> - 


Speaking to a Suz reporter at the late 
New York show, Von Arnstein, the Ger- 
man athlete, said: ‘‘Feel my arms. My 
entire body is built up as strongly, and it 
is all due to wrestling daily with my Great 
Dane. In Germany we have few pugilists, 
but wrestlers often train with Great Danes 
to make them quick in their motions. It 
is better than dancing about a room to 
develope the legs, and in wrestling bouts 
the dogs do not tire as quickly as a man. 
It is very wise,in my mind, for Fitzsim- 
mons to train with the Great Dane. It 
proves a long head,and I will bet my 
month’s wages on him.” 


®\ 
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For the cyclists the premonitions 
of spring bring most delightful antici- 
pation of coming joys; the brighter 
because so soon to be fulfilled. There 
are new wheels to be selected, purchased 
and tried; cycle clubs to be re-organized 
and infused with new life after four long 
months of enforced inanition; trips to be 
planned; arrangements to be made for 
club runs and road races, and, in a word, 
quite enough of important work on hand 
to keep all amateur bicyclists well occu- 
pied until the roads shall have fairly set- 
tled and become rideable. 


——___<>— -_ 


WE have about perfected arrange- 
ments for an uncommonly interesting, 
instructive series of articles on Western 
fish life, accompanied by an accurate re- 
cital of sport had in many of our best 
trout waters, from the pen of William R. 
Scott. Mr. Scott is a most deft fisher- 
man and a practical fish-culturist of long 
experience. Knowing him as we do, we 
feel that we have good grounds for the 
editorial hope that is in us. 


—~—>— 


THE production of bicycles in 1896 
was 600,000 as against 11,000 in 1895. 
The capital now invested is $90,000,000. 
The estimated output for the present year 
is not less than 1,000,000 wheels. The 
commissioner of public roads of New 
Jersey asks: “What better argument for 
the speedy improvement of our roads 
than the necessity of affording passage 
for this immense number of vehicles ?’’ 





WE pause to ask that more of our 
readers send us in short accounts of their 
observations in Nature’s realm than they 
have of late been doing. Your local 
hunting and fishing items, though they 
may appear commonplace to you, will be 
read with interest by other sportsmen in 
all parts of the world. 

wie 

Our department for Young Sportsmen 
promises to become a remarkably popu- 
lar one, if we may judge from the number 
of commendatory letters received from 
subscribers and friends since the estab- 
lishment of this new feature in Sports 
AFIELD for February. Many of our best 
contributors have promised sketches of 
their own youthful experiences for publi- 
cation in the “boy’s corner,” and a swarm 
of young writers have suddenly made 
manifest the fact of their existence by 
largely increasing our visible supply. of 
available manuscript. , 





In these days of pessimism—these days 
when hordes of unthinking men have 
adopted the habit of imputing unworthy, 
mercenary motives as the vital spring of 
all human activity—it does*us good to 
memorize the words of Thomas Carlyle 
when he said: ‘I am a firm believer in 
the maxim that, for all right judgment 
of any man or thing, it is useful, nay essen- 
tial, to see his good qualities before pro- 
nouncing upon his bad.” 
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“ HEALTH and fair time of day!” Just 
as we go to press, there comes winging 
into the sanctum a letter from Norman 
N. Spear telling of splendid business al- 
ready doing in California and yet to be 
done in Oregon, Washington and the 
British Northwest. Sound in heart and 
body, as intrepid as he is good-natured, 
Mr. Spear in his long ride awheel from 
Chicago to the Golden Gate has made 
thousands of new friends for SPoRTsS 
AFIELD. We can, in fancy, see his sunny 
smile of denial were any one to call him 
a man of letters, and yet his account of 
his travels (as set forth in our Cycling 
department) is a youthful word picture 
set ina manly frame. “California,” writes 
he, “is proving a splendid field for us, 
and I never in my life met nicer, kinder- 
hearted people.” Our advertisers will be 
pleased to hear that fully one thousand 
copies of this magazine have been sent 
Mr. Spear, for canvassing purposes, at 
different points in California and two 
thousand more are in readiness to go 
forward as soon as we shall learn the 
other post-offices along his route. After 
a most successful canvass of the city of 
Sacramento, he is putting in this present 
week (April 24) at Stockton; from thence 
his vigorous campaign continues—storm- 
ing San Francisco, Oakland, Watsonville, 
Visalia, San José, Eureka, Placerville, 
Antioch and other points. A Norman 
spear! truly the augury is a good one. 
May his saddle seat be firm and his hold 
a secure one. 

WINTER or Summer, when overworked 
city-dwellers find the strain of business 
worry too severe for their mental and 
bodily health, they are ever prompt to 
visit the country in search of rest and 
recreation. The brain-wearied office 
man, closing his eyes to shut out the 
scenes that tell only of endless, dispirit- 
ing toil, sees visions of shadowed path- 
ways through leafy wilds, grassy lawns, 
brooks of limpid silver rippling over 
golden sands, comfortable farm houses 
with broad verandas, wide halls, com- 
modious kitchens and tables well laden 





AFIELD. 


with old-fashionedcountry cheer. Strange, 
when the cduntry is so attractive, that 
the ambition of mankind is to congregate 
in great cities, to join the universal strug- 


‘gle for wealth and position at the ex- 


pense of health, happiness, even peace 
—for in urban existence peace of body 
or mind hath no part. 


~~ 
—- 


From Denver, the Athens of the Far 
West, there comes to us a monthly of a 
most happily original make-up— 7he 
Young Folks’ World. Its text is of such 
a nature as will broaden and benefit the 
mind of youth without posing in the some- 
time wearisome guise of the professional 
tutor. It distinctly caters to the better 
classes. One of its departments is printed 
entirely in French—French that, while 
easily understood, is yet good, sensible 
reading. If its clever editors will not be 
offended, we would suggest Spanish in- 
stead, The Castilian language has un- 
equalled simplicity, a wide commercial 
utility and geographical sympathy in its 
favor. The Young Folks’ World is so very 
good, however, that this is more of a sug- 
gestion than a criticism. 


+ 
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THE Sports AFIELD office being a 
popular headquarters for visiting sports- 
men, all sorts of matters of interest to the 
great Outdoor Fraternity come up for 
discussion at one time or another. The 
other day an enthusiastic wielder of the 
single tube suggested that some member 
of the craft, with opportunities for a varied 
experience, should set about publishing 
a little book of photographs showing the 
effects of shots on game with the different 
sizes of cartridges. His idea was that it 
would serve to help out in this intermin- 
able suit of Small Calibre versus Large, 
which has raged so fiercely of late. And 
that reminds us. Some few months since 
we were shown a photograph of a hunters’ 
camp in the Maine woods—its occupants 
seated at their noonday meal surrounded 
with evidences of their prowess in forest 
sports. In the background a fat buck 
was suspended from a rough oaken pole 
placed in the forks of two trees, and when 
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examined under a magnifying glass it 
could be seen that he had received three 
bullets from a rifle of large calibre. Near- 
er at hand hung a bunch of five squirrels 
—two of them minus their heads, a third 
almost cut in half by a rifle bullet, and 
the remaining two showing no signs of 
injuries of any description. The suppo- 
sition naturally was that they had been 
killed with a shot-gun, but no arms other 
than rifles were in sight. A second care- 
ful scrutiny with the glass showed that 
there were just as many weapons as hun- 
ters, and all of them heavy Winchesters 
of the ’86 model. A third discovered an 
addressed postal card tacked to a tree 
and dotted over with minute spots, evi- 
dently a target for camp practice with a 
22-calibre rifle, and with this hint to serve 
as a guide for further investigation a di- 
minutive Stevens’ Sure Shot was at length 
found almost entirely hidden in a heap 
of hunting coats and blankets, only the 
frame and a portion of the butt stock 
showing. This discovery prompted us 
to further investigations. Securing a 
glass of greater power we examined still 
closer, and could see quite plainly the 
tiny marks of the .22 short cartridges on 
the two remaining squirrels. Next, trans- 
ferring our inspection to the larger game, 
we saw at once that we were looking at 
the side of the deer which was farthest 
from the hunter when the shots were 
fired—the great, irregular holes made by 
the bullets in their exit being plainly 
visible. 
. silent 

On the 14th of March, President Mans- 
field of the San Francisco Fly-Casting 
Club cast one hundred and eight feet and 
six inches—beating all previous club 
records and closely approaching the 
champion scores of the world’s experts. 


eesiescaliineeidartn 
SEVERAL deer have been seen in Con- 
necticut recently, and it is believed they 
may become reasonably abundant in the 
less thickly settled portions of that State 
before the conclusion of the present close 
season (which ends October 1, 1903). 


GAME-PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION. 


IOWA. 


Iowa's new fish and game laws, as 
quite recently enacted, are a very marked 
improvement upon the old ones, which 
provided for a fish commissioner only. 
The existing statute abolishes that posi- 
tion and creates the office of fish and game 
warden, with power to appoint deputies 
in all parts of the State. This measure 
pleases the sportsmen of Iowa. A brief 
résumé of the law being in order, we shall 
plainly set forth its essential features. 

The use of spear or seine is stringently 
forbidden. Either of them being found 
in the possession of any one upon or 
within ten rods of any of the waters of 
the State, is prima-facie evidence of felon- 
ious intent. Trot-lines must not extend 
across any stream, but a single line may 
extend half-way across. The buying or 
selling of fish or game caught unlaw- 
fully or out of season, or offering the 
same for sale, is punishable by a heavy 
fine or imprisonment or both. It is not 
necessary for the wardens or their depu- 
ties to produce evidence that fish were 
seined or speared; but if they have good 
reasons for believing that they were so 
caught, punishment must follow. Under 
the old law sentence could not be pro- 
nounced unless there were eye-witnesses 
present to personally testify to the com- 
mission of the crime. 

The section relative to game provides 
that no wild-duck, goose or brant shall 
be killed between April 15 and Septem- 
ber 1. It is unlawful to shoot any wild- 
fowl from a boat or blind between sunset 
and sunrise. The having of game birds 
in one’s possession during the close sea- 
son is severely probibited and no person, 
company or corporation is permitted to 
carry game out of the State. 

Quail, ruffed grouse (or “ pheasant”) 
and wild turkeys are protected az a// times 
until the tst of January,1goo. The killing 
of over fifteen prairie-chicken or wood- 
cock by any one person in any one day 
is prohibited. And more than that num- 
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ber in any one’s possession is ample evi- 
dence of a violation of the law. 

Our friends of the ornithological persua- 
sion will be interested in the very strict 
clause prohibiting the taking of eggs, 
nests or young of ail birds (except the 
English sparrow). Commenting on this 
last ruling, we cannot do better than quote 
from our friend Dr. J. W. Fowler of Du- 
buque: “I hope that this part of the 
law will be upheld by all. Although I 
am an ornithologist, I believe in calling 
a halt on this foolish boy’s-play of seeing 
how many nests and eggs one can collect; 
and especially so in the case of school- 
boys who make no use of these wonder- 
ful homes made without hands.” 


WISCONSIN. 


Wisconsin’s new fish and game code, 
as finally passed by the Legislature after 
an almost interminable series of disputes 
and re-considerations, has been signed by 
Governor Schofield and became law on 
April 10 last. It is worded at great 
length but we shall here endeavor to give 
a few of its salient features: 

The ownership of all fish and game is 
in the State. 

All rivers, lakes, etc., are inland waters, 
excepting Lakes Michigan and Superior 
(and the harbors and bays immediately 
connected therewith) which are outlying 
waters. The close season in inland 
waters for black bass, Oswego bass or 
yellow bass, is from March 1 to May 25. 
It is unlawful to catch brook trout or 
other trout between September 1 and 
April 15. Traps, snares and nets cannot 
be used in any inland waters. Dip nets 
may be used in taking shiners, chubs, 
dace, suckers, sheepshead, dogfish, gar- 
fish, redhorse, sturgeon, catfish and bull- 
heads, in any stream not frequented by or 
containing trout. Angling or trolling is 
the only lawful method of catching fish 
in inland waters. 

Dynamiting fish is punishable by a fine 
of $25.00 to $250.00 or imprisonment 
from sixty days to four months. In ice- 
fishing no one is allowed to use more 
than five lines, one hook to each line. 
Houses must not be built over holes. 
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It is unlawful to kill deer from Novem- 
ber 20 to November 1 of each year. All 
the year except the first twenty days in 
November is the close season for deer. 
Five days (that is, to November 25) given 
to sell the carcass. Unlawful to hunt 
with dogs or at night or in any stream 
or lake or by any trap or to use a light 
or to have in possession the skin of any 
deer in its red coat or any fawn in its 
spotted coat. No person shall kill more 
than two deer; but any resident or set- 
tler shall have the right to kill at any 
time during the open season any deer 
which is to be consumed by his own 
family. It is unlawful to kill woodcock, 
partridge, pheasant, grouse, prairie-chick- 
en, plover or snipe between December 1 
and September 1. 

It is unlawful to kill wild ducks or 
geese between May | and September 1. 
Mallard, teal and wood duck cannot be 
killed between December 1 and Septem- 
ber 1. Swan cannot be shot at any time. 
No duck or goose or other aquatic fowl 
can be hunted between sunset and sun- 
rise. The use of sneak-boats, rafts, spring 
guns, swivel guns and the like for the cap- 
ture of any animal or bird is prohibited. 

Quail and Mongolian and English 
pheasants cannot be killed until igor. 

Birds’ eggs and nests must not be mo- 
lested, and the small boy violating same 
will run into a five-dollar fine or ten days. 
Ferrets cannot be used for rabbit hunt- 
ing. Muskrat houses cannot be des- 
troyed. Otter, martin or fisher cannot 
be caught between May 1 and October 31. 

Lastly. It is made the duty of con- 
stables, sheriffs and other peace officers 
to destroy any boats, deer lamps, seines 
and about forty other articles enumerated 
which are classed as “public nuisances.” 





File Your Answer Here. 

I am anxious to learn what kind of 
bait the sturgeon will take, or be most 
likely to take, during the months of Au- 
gust and September. Could Sports 


AFIELD give me this important informa- 
tion or direct me to some one likely to 
be able to inform me? 

Noblesville, Indiana. 


A.J. Brown. 
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THE CALIFORNIA GAME LAW. 
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A great deal of excusable indignation 
is being evinced by California sportsmen 
at the action of the late Legislature of 
that State in providing a five months open 
season for ducks and quail, and legalizing 
the marketing of said game for the same 
period. Always straightforward and out- 
spoken in its defence of consistent game 
protection, California’s sportsman’s jour- 
nal, Field Sports, comments upon this 
worse than useless pretence of protective 
legislation as follows: 


We believe that all lower orders of life were 
made for man’s enjoyment, but in order to enjoy 
them they must not be wholly extinguished. There- 
fore, even for policy if naught else, man should be 
merciful to these lower organisms, and not destroy 
them beyond their ability to maintain, through 
the processes of procreation, that supply which 
contributes to his greatest enjoyment. And so 
long as there are those who, through selfish motives, 
will not obey either the laws of Nature or of sup- 
ply, the restraining power of the sovereign State 
must be exercised in order that the few who shooot 
for gain shall not, from selfish motives, rob the 
many of the enjoyment furnished by this lower 
form of life. 


This is a common sense view of the 
matter, stated in the plainest possible 
terms. Legislation which allows a five 
months open season and places no bar 
upon the marketing of game, is practically 
unworthy of space in the statutes. 


—~>— 


THE BIG FRESHET. 


THE floods now prevailing in the lower 
Mississippi Valley will have the effect of 
temporarily ruining many good hunting 
ranges and make game abundant in locali- 
ties where a marked scarcity has existed 
for years past. It is the opinion of ex- 
perienced woodsmen that but very little 
of the large game will perish in the over- 
flow. Deer are usually prompt to seek 
higher ground in times of flood, and dur- 
ing the past few weeks hundreds have 
been seen swimming the Mississippi on 
their way to the pine ridges of Louisiana 
and Southern Arkansaw. Wild turkeys 
also are great travellers and will fly from 





tree to tree until a place of refuge is found, 
living meanwhile upon the tender buds 
of the forest growth and upon the insect 
life swarming on the floating logs. The 
swamp hares, on their rafts of driftwood, 
will furnish abundant subsistence for wild- 
cats and panthers, but, generally speak- 
ing, the wolves will have a hard row to 
hoe and very few of them will escape 
drowning. The greatest danger threaten- 
ing the bear is that of starvation. Bruin 
has a remarkably good appetite in the 
spring months, and a fast of six or eight 
weeks’ duration will probably prove to be 
more than he can stand. 
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THE fly-casting contest at the Sports- 
men’s Exposition aroused a great deal of 
interest among the anglers who witnessed 
it, and many enviable records were made. 
The single-handed, long-distance trout 
fly-casting contest was rendered especially 
worthy of note by reason of R. C. Leon- 
ard’s two remarkable casts of 105 feet, 
6 inches, and 106 feet respectively. In 
practice, T. B. Mills cast 110 ft. 9% in., 
but lost his fly and consequently could 
not claim credit for his wonderful, world- 
beating performance. Only two longer 
casts are recorded and both of these made 
in practice: R. C. Leonard, 111 feet, and 
Cooper Hewitt, 112 feet. The first prize 
in the contest for accuracy only was won 
by D. T. Kennedy. 

iconmtnoliialamatties 

THE great auk, that used to inhabit the 
sea coast, has long been extinct and spec- 
imens of this bird are very rare. There 
are said to be but four in North America: 
One in the Academy of Natural Science, 
Philadelphia, one in the Cambridge Mu- 
seum, one in the Girard Cabinet at Vas- 
sar College, and one at the Smithsonian 
Institution. 
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THE apterix of Australia is a strange 
bird which at first glance somewhat re- 
sembles a quadruped in appearance, as it 
walks erect, has no tail, and its rudimen- 
tary wings are so small as to hardly be 
noticeable, causing them to often be 
termed “the wingless bird.” 
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NINTH PAPER. 


Sports Afield’s Intrepid Representative Finishes the Utah Circuit—Notes of 
a Great Sporting Country —Wheeling Westward through the Great 
Sage-Brush Desert, he is Stopped by Two Clever 
Gentlemen of the Road. 


Travelling Correspondence. 


Albeit Salt Lake is not so commercially impor- 
tant a city as Denver, she is yet one of the loveliest 
summer resorts in the world. The great Mormon 
temple and tabernacle, as well as the enormous 
pleasure pavilion at Garfield Beach, have each been 
so often described heretofore in these pages as to re- 
quire no further comment at my hands. The city 
is among the best planned and laid ont on this 
continent, and, nestling as she does in the bottom 
of a vast cup whose heaven-kissing rim is formed 
by spurs of the Wahsatch Range, her picturesque- 
ness, from whatever point of view, is an enduring 
feature. Except in the dead of winter, her streets 
are beautifully shaded; flower gardens smile wel- 
comingly at you on every hand ; and the purling 
murmur, the gurgle, of a perfect net-work of little 
irrigating ditches grows to be part and parcel of 
the enchanted scene. Brigham Young planned the 
town, long, long ago, for his own imperial city, 
and to-day approves him a singularly able ruler 
and far-sighted man. Peace to his ashes ! 

For wheelman use I did not find the suburban 
roads running in and out of Salt Lake at all ‘‘in 
it,” compared with Denver’s league upon league of 
smooth bitumen streets. But all this, the Salt 
Lakers told me, is to be remedied in time. 

In the matter of shooting and fishing clubs and 
preserves, she is well abreast of her big sister to the 
eastward of the Great Divide. There are very few 


months in the year that do not afford sport of the 
finest to Utah’s devotees of the rod and gun. More 
than any other class of SPORTS AFIELD’s clientéle 
they anticipate, realize and look back upon the 
outing season with pleasure of the keenest zest. 
Among the many hundreds of sportsmen and cy- 
clists whom I had the good fortune to meet during 
my canvass of the place it is a pleasure to recall 
the names of Matthew H. Walker of the Union 
Bank, Sporting Goods Dealer Evans, H. J. Young 
of the Deseret Bank, W. H. Shearman, Jun., Law- 
yer S. McDowall, W. W. Hall, W. M. Bradley, Mr. 
Edwards and W. S. Busby (one of the West’s best 
descriptive writers and who ought to write more 
for these pages than he does), F. L. Beattie, W.S. 
Evans, R. S. Wright, E. M. Husbands, A. V. Offi- 
cer, E.S. Hills, F. A. Mangum, C. D. Savery, Dr. Ned 
Hewett, Mr. Alexander, and Messrs. Hart, Bever- 
idge, Brown and Newman; to say nothing of Judge 
C. C. Goodwin (a name immortal in the annals of 
Western journalism), Frank A. Wadleigh of the Rio 
Grande Western and other accomplished magnates 
of the iron rail. 

Then there is W. J. Lynch, president of the 
Salt Lake City Gun Club, who just loves to get out 
after the big-horn that are to be found in the 
southern part of the State; and when it comes to 
a tussle with Bruin in that same region, J. L. 
May, J. Johnson and J. Anderson are right there 


&) 
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Sometimes Secretary Brockbank aud Treasurer 
Sharp and Vice-President Tremayne get out to- 
gether after the black-tailed deer that roam around 
unbranded to the southward or do a thing or two 
to the big elk that make the northern hills their 
home. Mr. Pickerell and a great many others 
frequent the coverts of the feathered tribes; of 
which there are not a few. Ducks are plentiful ; 
California quail are a nuisance; dusky grouse are 
thick, as are also the sharp-tailed variety. But 
our Northern quail 
(Bob White) and 
ruffed grouse are 
scarce. If you like 
goose shooting, you 
can find them at 
the mouth of Bear 
River in great 
gangs— some times ; 
while black bass 
fairly smother each 
other in the invigo- 
rating waters of 
Utah Lake. And 
that reminds me. 
This fine body of 
water, lying per- 
haps forty miles 
due south of the 
capital city, was 
stocked by mere 
chance. In 1890, 
about two thousand 
young black-bass 
fry were being tak- 
en into Nevada by 
our great United 
States Fish Com- 
mission of blesséd 
memory. Finding 
they were dying in 
transit, the whole 
lot was dumped 
into Utah Lake. 
Seeing how they 








jogged the law- 


ly, with such suc- 

cess that the fish were protected for three years. 
And so it came to pass that, in 1894, nearly thirty 
tons were taken from the lake. 

Sports AFIELD finds many ardent friends await- 
ing its monthly arrival at Utah’s progressive me- 
tropolis—both among her wheelmen and women 
as well as among lovers of the pliant bamboo and 
glistening tubes of twist or Damascus. 

The riders of the hospitable Mormon city are at 





NORMAN N. SPEAR. 
throve, sportsmen Sports Afield’s energetic representative. Now touring through 


every section of California and the Pacific Coast. 


makers unceasing- From a Photograph by RrneHART, Omaha. 


a disadvantage, having yet a hard fight before 
them for good roads. But others have won in the 
‘“*try out ’’—and so will they. 


NORTHWARD Ho! 


Ogden, the terminus of the Central Pacific and 
Rio Grande Western railways, lies almost due 
north of Salt Lake, and about forty miles distant. 
Leaving the Mormon city after a pleasant five-day 
canvass, I struck out on my Sterling for Ogden 
early in the after- 
noon—joyous in 
the possession of a 
well-lined wallet 
and pair of rested 
‘‘pushers.’”’ Only 
forty miles. Pshaw! 
‘* Surely,’ thought 
I, ‘Ogden can eas- 
ily be reached by 
dark !’’ But she 
wasn’t. The road 
was exceedingly, 
unreservedly 
‘““bum.’— A few 
miles only of poor- 
ly kept cobbled 
pike and then deep 
dust and deeper 
sand. The gloam- 
ing came while I 
was yet floundering 
in seven inches of 
fine brown sand— 
wallowing ank]le- 
deep and pushing 
my loaded wheel 
along the wagon 
rut. Half the var- 
nish was ground off 
my front rim; but 
the Sterling hollow 
steel rim on the 
rear wheel laughs 
at everything. 

As night closed 
down I stopped at 
a jack Mormon’s 
and requested lodg- 
ings. [A ‘‘jack Mormon” is half in, half out 
of the Mormon fold. Sometimes he’s a ‘‘ Latter 
Day Saint ;’? sometimes only a gentile. His re- 
ligion goes with the prevailing wind and turns 
on ball bearings. Show him coin and he’s yours 
—only don’t show it after nightfall]. 

‘*The beds were all full,’’ there was no bedding. 
Evidently he wanted me to ‘“‘push on.” An in- 
sight into the nature of the place made me hesitate; 
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but it was a case of sleep behind the stove on an 
overcoat or sleep in the hay-stack outside. Being 
as the night was chilly, I chose the former. Fi- 
nally I was taken in; fed; and stowed away be- 
hind said stove with an old quilt as an adjunct to 
the night’s comfort. Whether the overcoat was 
Mormon or not I didn’t know. Indeed I didn’t 
know anything until get-up time next morning. 

The season was so far advanced that I decided 
not to stop more than a day at Ogden—though it 
was impossible in so limited a time to do anything 
like justice to the second city in the State. Itisa 
nice place; pretty, well laid out, and sheltered by 
an arm of mountains that partially bends around 
it. High-grade, kind-hearted sportsmen abound 
in Brigham Young’s pet town, and I would have 
liked nothing better than to haveseen more of them. 

Ogden has one of the most aggressive gun clubs 
in the West, full of shooting talent, and its mem- 
bers manage to keep their illustrious competitors 
at Butte City, Rawlins, Salt Lake and other points 
guessing as to what move they will make next. 
The Browning Brothers have their main headyquar- 
ters here, with a branch store at Salt Lake. 'They 
handle guns, bicycles and the like, and do a tre- 
mendous business in rifles, gun repairing and am- 
munition over a wide scope of that vast area of 
Western tableland extending from the Rockies}to 
the great Sierra Nevada range in California. 
Ogden is furthermore famous for being the abiding 
place of B. F. Livingston, King of Duck Shots; 
G. L. Becker, a trap-shot who always makes Utah 
looked up to at any tournament he attends; and 
J. F. Ledwidge, one of the cleverest compilers of 
sporting news notes in the West. 

From Ogden west my course followed the famous 
Examiner—Journal—Y ellow Fellow relay race—late- 
ly watched with such interest by all of us pedal- 
pushing enthusiasts. 

SoME DIFFICULT PEDALLING. 


I thought I had seen bad roads, but that twen- 
ty odd miles of dust-filled, three-foot-deep chuck 
holes was, I believe, the worst I ever saw. Neces- 
sarily the pace was extremely tame. Frequently 
the dust (which was on an average about eight 
inches deep) would give way with a splutter and 
let wheel and all down into a noisome pit. Some- 
times the writer staid on top; sometimes he sank 
head-first into the yielding mess. Thus Corinne 
was reached and passed. Parenthetically, I would 
state that Corinne is one of the very finest duck- 
shooting resorts in the West. The wild-fowl 


swarm all over the sloughs and ponds adjacent 
hereto, and if I were to tell you Sports Afield fel- 
lows of the bags of mallards and red-heads fre- 
quently made here by visiting sportsmen from 
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Ogden, Provo, Box Elder and other points, you 
might think I was drawing the long bow (that is, 
you would if you had never been here). And, to 
make a good story better, it’s nearly all fall shoot- 
ing, too—the better class of sportsmen in Wyoming 
and Utah being opposed to the spring butchery of 
wild-fowl. 

The night was spent with some sheep-herders 
who tended their flocks on the edge of the great 
waste. In the morning, refreshed by an invigor- 
ating bath in a mineral spring close by, I pushed 
on—hoping to reach Terrace by night. The early 
air was chilly; for the nights are seldom overly 
warm in the desert. Radiation of heat is much 
to rapid for that. 

Shortly after noon I came to a fork in the road. 
Not knowing which to take, and having no one at 
hand to quiz, it became necessary to jump at con- 
clusions. Of course I took the wrong fork. It 
led away to the right and its level appearance ap- 
pealed more strongly to me than the more hilly 
one. Everywhere was the interminable sage-brush. 
Little greasewood clumps, full of tire-piercing, 
needle-like thorns, dotted the roadway. The 
stretches of alkali became longer with each hour’s 
ride. The long-eared jack-rabbit and his long- 
time enemy the coyote were the only ‘‘critters”’ 
in sight. In the far distance hung a great cloud 
of dust raised by laboring teams and slow-drag- 
ging wagons. Things were pretty hot about that 
time; and, being powerful thirsty, I set out to 
overtake them, hoping to get liquid refreshment. 
An increased pace soon covered the intervening 
distance, but there was nothing wet on board. 
Enquiry revealed the fact that there was a brack- 
ish creek some miles ahead and so, with that to 
encourage me, the pedals moved rather lively. 


IN THE HEART OF THE DESERT. 

After about two hours hard work, Salt Wells, 
the place where the water was, came in sight. It 
lay—a few deserted ranche buildings—deep down 
in a five-mile wide valley which was fairly white 
with salt and alkali. There was great kicking for 
provender in the region of my belt—as it was late 
in the afternoon and I had not had a bite since 
breakfast. Salt Wells reached, I threw my wheel 
aside and began a hasty search for water—my 
tongue and mouth almost to dry to endure. The 
only stuff that approached serviceable drinking 
water I found around behind the deserted corral. 
Stretched at full length on a log at the pool’s edge, 
I drank my fill; then, feeling better, tried to make 
pot-pie of one or more of the numerous jack-rab- 
bits, but so far as I was concerned they were quite 
safe—my little dog-quieter’s range being too short 
to hit with. 


cs) 
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His partner dismounted and showed by his deft thoroughness that he was entirely onto his job. 


Ruefully I took a hitch in my belt and kept on 
across the valley and up over its western edge. 
Beyond was a monotonous stretch of rolling sage- 
brush plain. Sunset was near when I dropped 
out of this into a broader, clearer valley, evidently 
a range for cattle and horses. No ranche was in 
sight and it looked like a night without supper. 
Again thirsty (and bitterly lamenting the fact 
that I had not supplied myself with a canteen be- 
fore leaving Ogden) I pushed ahead, finally find- 
ing water on the further side. 

From the top of the next ridge a seemingly end- 
less stretch of level sage-brush land reached away 
towards the setting sun—the last of whose beams 
disclosed two figures (moving specks they seemed) 
in the distance. So far away were they that it 
was impossible to tell whether they were horses, 
cattle or wagons. Knowing how short was the 
twilight, I put in my best licks—and good speed 
was needed to prevent the sand from throwing the 
wheel into the brush that fringed the sides of the 
road and crested its middle. No sounds save those 
made by the wheel were heard. Glancing ahead, 
I saw for a moment, on a little rise, two figures 
silhouetted against the dimmingsky. Two figures 
on horseback. Foramoment only they hung there; 


then toppled off into the darkness below; whether 
on the near or far side was beyond telling. 
A NOVEL EXPERIENCE. 

The darkness shut down closer. 

I thought I heard a shuffling in the brush ahead. 

Yes; there were the two horsemen, out in the 
brush—one on each side of the raad. They had seen 
me and were pulling out, so the horses would not 
be frightened. It was very kind of them to give 
me the whole road and I would have thanked 
them if they had given me the chance. 

When passing between them, pushing hard on 
the slow, reluctant pedals, the somewhat startling 
request to ‘‘ Hold up!’’ came from the gentleman 
on the right, to be emphasized by ‘‘and damn 
quick, too!’’ from my left. Being somewhat 
weary, and fully aware that they had a lead-pipe 
cinch on me, I ‘‘held up’’ in very short order. 
When they had me on the ground my new acquaint- 
ances became more genial. 

‘*Tt’s this a-way with us, stranger,’’ said the 
first speaker, ‘‘we’re sorter down on our luck 
lately and have a hankerin’ fer a bit o’ thet free 
silver we’re hearin’ so much about. 

‘*We reckon you’ve got some of it, and kind o’ 
thought you’d like ter lend it at about ten per cent. 
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fer afew years. We won’t put you ter the trouble 
of gittin’ it fer us,as that would be hardly perlite; 
but if you’ll jest hold up your hands—so as ter 
facilertate ther business—my pardner’!] hunt up 
the bullion’’— Whereupon his partner descended 
and showed by his deft thoroughness that he was 
entirely onto his job. 

Remounting, they left me—with acheerful ‘‘good 
night, an’ better luck, stranger !’’—minus watch 
and purse, hungry, lost and—well, yes, swearing 
mad. 

But being mad would not heip matters. I must 
get a wiggle on. It was too dark to ride; so I 
walked.— Walked about ten hours, it seemed ; 
finally winding up at another deserted ranche. 

There I camped for the night, tearing down the 
fence for firewood. The only companion I had 
was a little grey rat which came out and looked 
my wheel over very carefully, finally taking it into 
its narrow lItttle head to gnaw the tires. To stop 
that I turned the wheel over—standing it upon 
handle-bars and saddle. Then he came again and 
began climbing about the machine—finding at last 
that sitting on the pedals would make the wheel 
turn. He enjoyed that so much that he kept at it 
most of the night, stopping at intervals to hop down 
and run about. At midnight the moon came up 
—flooding all around with her soft radiance. Fi- 
nally came the dawn. Heavy with a weariness 
caused by severe hunger and thirst, I plodded along 
for ten miles—landing eventually at Clear Creek 
Ranche in the extreme southern end of Idaho and 
twenty miles out of the way. Mrs. Henson fixed 
up a nice big breakfast for me and I needed it— 
having been twenty-seven hours without food. I 
accepted their kind invitation to stay till Monday 
and recuperate, leaving next morning for Terrace 
Arrived there, I did what I could towards recover- 
ing my stolen property ; but, being unable to give 
any accurate description of the men, little could 
be done. NoRMAN N. SPEAR. 

Sacramento, California. 

(To be continued.) 
‘ ile . 
Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the diseased 
portion of the ear. There is only one way to cure 
deafness, and that is by constitutional remedies. Deaf- 
ness is caused by an inflamed condition of the mucous 
lin.ng of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets in- 
flamed you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hearing 
and when it is entirely closed deafness is the result, and 
unless the inflammation can be taken out and this tube 
restored to its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever. Nine cases out of ten are caused by 
catarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars; free. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
495°Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


The Marlin 





Smokeless. 


Also takes the 25-36 Black Powder Cartridge, 
loaded with a 106 grain, metal patched bullet, 
soft lead point. The Smokeless Cartridge has 
a similar bullet, 117 grains in weight. 

The barrel and action of this rifle, as well as 
our 30 and larger calibres are made of SPECIAL 
STEEL, guaranteed to the U. S. Government stand- 
ards for their smokeless-powder, service rifles. 


This is an Accurate and Powerful Rifie. 


Great Velocity and Flat Trajectory. 
Send for complete catalogue to 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co, “"¢,na*™ 





A Magazine of Birds! 


A perfect little jewel of a magazine, 
Finest illustrations, fine enamel paper, 
with high-grade articles, many by 
America’s foremost ornithologists. If 
you are interested in Birds, or their xes¢s 
and eggs, be sure to send 10 CENTS FOR 
SAMPLE. Please do not ask for free copy 


High words of Commendation 


from U. S. National Museum, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Smithsonian 
Institution, and many leading naturalists 
and natural science journals throughout 


U.S., Canada, and England. 


THE OSPREY COMPANY, 
217 Main Street, GALESBURG, ILL 





Are you interested in 
Photography? 


Then send 35 cents for sample copy of @, 
Ghe Photographie Gimes 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to the interests of Scien- 
tific veer. From 50 to 100 illustrations in each 
issue. THE OTOGRAPHIC TIMES PUBLISH- 


ING ASs’N, 62 East Eleventh Street, New York City. 























PERSONAL 
PERSONAL MENTION. 


Mrs. Day (the delightful little body whose por- 
trait appeared in our issue for last month) recently 
won the silver-plated keg of powder presented to 
the Central Gun Club of Duluth by the Laflin and 
Rand Powder Company. Her score was 18 out 
of 25 Blue Rocks, unknown angles. The day was 
a very blustery, disagreeable one—accounting no 


doubt for those seven misses. 


* 
* * 


T. W. Morton, a popular Kentucky sportsman 
whose home ranche is at Paducah, that State, 
writes in, asking if we can inform him of a good 
book on the raising and training of the Great Dane. 
We cannnot just now recall such a work, but no 
doubt some of our readers can furnish the informa- 
tion. We pause for a reply. 





* 
* * 

Mrs. Ed. E. Van Dyke, life-partner of the noted 
Montana guide of that name, while out in the hills 
recently killed a black bear that tipped the beam 
at 500 pounds, a large bull elk and seven willow 
grouse without missingashot. Verily, had Diana 
better look to her laurels or the New Woman will 
be entering the arena of sportsmanship ere the 
sharpest of us are aware. 

* ss * 

Our excellent friend, Dr. Samuel J. Fort of 
Ellicott City, Maryland, associate-editor of our es- 
teemed medical contemporary The Health Magazine 
of Baltimore, is in evidence this month with a pleas- 
ant letter, expressive of his interest in Mr. Palmer’s 
article, ‘‘ Exercise for Women,”’ in our last issue— 
‘‘an innovation that should make Sports AFIELD 
more popular than ever, especially among the la- 
dies—God bless them.” Concluding the doctor 
says: ‘‘This matter of women’s dress and mus- 
cular emancipation I have made something of a 
study—though I do not know it all, by any means. 
Rational dress and muscle development in a gen- 
eration or two will bring into this world a differ- 
ent class of human beings.— A consummation 


devoutly to be wished.’’ 


* 
* * 


In company with Dr. M. E. Knowles of Hamil- 
ton, Montana, Mortimer Levering of La Fayette, 
Indiana, spent last August and September in camp 
in the Bitter Root Country. Mr. Levering was 
accompanied by his young son Richmond—a bright 
and very manly boy. They had with them two 
guides and five pack horses. Their route was over 
the Northern Pacific to Missoula; at which point 
they left the railway, their first camp being at 
Minnekatah Hot Springs; and thence onward and 
upward into a game region abounding in mule and 
white-tail deer ; elk and mountain sheep were also 
occasionally in evidence. 
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F. R. French of French’s well-known fishing 
resort at Three Lakes, Wisconsin, tells us what a 
great favorite our paper is up in his country, and 
then goes on to say that the lakes will all be open 
in another week and that the fishing promises to 
be unusually good. 

* - * 

H. T. Morgan of Mount Morris, Michigan (whose 
instructive narration of a deer hunt in the North- 
ern part of that beautiful commonwealth will be 
found elsewhere in this issue), explains things in 
a personal note after this wise: ‘‘I had expected 
to also secure some splendid Kodak shots forSPoRTS 
AFIELD, to send with this article; but after we 
were well into the heart of ‘the jungle’ our camera 
got out of order.—More’s the pity ! However, next 
fall I shall know better what I am about and you 
may then look forsome photographic chefs d wuvre.”’ 

* > * 

George A. Loop of Menominee, Michigan, who 
comes almost within the Young Sportsmen limit 
in Sports AFIELD’S ‘‘classified service’’ (being 
but 18 years of age), writes that our young folks’ de- 
partment is attracting a world of favorable com- 
ment all through that section of Michigan and 
Wisconsin. There are some splendid game fields 
almost within his immediate vicinity ; and, with 
the fishing and wild-fowl attractions perpetually 
accruing from Green Bay and the tributaries of the 
Menoninee River, the young sportsman whose life 
lines are cast thereabouts is surely luckier than the 
average among us. 

* = * 

Oconomowoc. Wisconsin—one of the most beau- 
tiful of all the summer resorts along the line of 
the C., M. & St. Paul Railway—is a great shooting 
and fishing town. Her business and professional 
men are all, in the language of Chimmie Fadden, 
either bait throwers or shot-slingers.—See? The 
writer never, in his hfe, was in a place where so 
many of the leading lights are in favor of spring 
shooting as there. Their reason is not, however, 
a very good one. It is that the fall sport is poor 
and of short duration, and that they can secure 
big bags with little effort out of the return flight 
north. If this does the Oconomowoccians an injus- 
tice, these pages are thirsty for their reply. 

* i * 

W. W. DeLano of Manitowoc, Wisconsin, writes 
us that he has received a large assortment of letters 
from sportsmen in all parts of our country testify- 
ing (in terms or kindly or humorous) to their ap- 
preciation of his photograph ‘‘ A Dinner in Camp,” 
as printed in our March number—one learnéd 
Nebraska jurist saying that his wife was furiously 
jealous of Mrs. DeL.’s style in presiding over 
things from a rocking-chair in all the glory of 
‘‘ventilated sleeves’? and so forth. 














Mrs. GARDNER, wife of Manager Gard- 
ner of the Du Pont Shooting Park in St. 
Louis, Mo., is organizing a ladies’ trap 
shooting club. There are a number of 
skillful women trap shots in that city. 





A TELEGRAPH rifle match between teams 
of five men from the Indoor Shooting 
Club of Syracuse, N. Y., and the Mis- 
souri Rifle and Pistol Club of St. Louis 
was shot March 31, and resulted in a 
victory for Syracuse by a score of 5936 
to 5896. 

WE look to see the gun club at Green- 
castle, Indiana, get into its shooting 
clothes and show the neighboring towns 
that it has not died of inanition. With 
such good timber in its ranks as E. S. 
Stratton, John Darling, Will Maloney 
and Ed Callender, it should be able to 
show competitors a thing or two. 


— 
— 


OnE does not think of Crawfordsville, 
Indiana—a town containing as fine a 
regiment of sportsmen as any place we 
can call to mind—without remembering 
Ed. Voris, one of the State’s best trap- 
shots, and who, when I met him in Feb- 
ruary last, held the American champion- 
ship record on sparrows (which he had 
to defeat Fulford to secure). Mr. Voris 
shoots a 734-pound 12-gauge L. C. Smith 
ejector and, in making his sparrow record 
of 96 out of 100(with three dead out of 
bounds), used 3 44 drams Du Pont Smoke- 
less, with 114 ounces No. 11 shot in first 





barrel and same amount of No. 10 in 
the second. 


AN interesting and apparently valuable 
improvement in rifle sights has recently 
been invented by C. E. Gensch, an ex- 
pert rifleman of Madison, N. J. It con- 
sists simply in mounting a sliding front 
sight in a longitudinal groove or way ex- 
tending back some four or five inches 
from the muzzle of the arm. This 
arrangement permits the shooter to ad- 
just the bead at any desired point to suit 
the focus of his eyes, and it is claimed 
that it will largely do away with the in- 
distinctness and blurring of sight which 
all riflemen of experience must have here- 
tofore had to contend with at certain 
times and under certain conditions. 

“ <i Z 

“SMOKELESS PowpDER: Its MANuUFactT- 
URE AND Its FRIENDS,” is the title of a 
decidedly interesting book of 80 pages, 
published by Elliot S. Rice, corner Wa- 
bash Ave. and Randolph St., Chicago, 
and which he will send to the address 
of any gentleman mentioning Sports 
AFIELD. Needless to say, the Du Pont 
product is the brand of smokeless whose 
make-up is here set forth; but for all that, 
the work is an eminently fair-minded one. 

In addition to the game laws of the States 
and complete rules for trap-shooting, there r.| @ 
are two interesting articles—one on scien- 
tific tests of nitro powders by Armin Ten- 
ner and one on the rifle-shooting and field- 
sport sides of these explosives by Frank 
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H. Mayer. Besides other good things, 
we note the photographs of thirty-five 
well-known Knights of the trigger in its 
pages. 





CALIFORNIA GUN-CLUB DOINGS. 





Secretary Ed Gruhler (who is a great 
duck-shot as well as historian for the 
Spoon-Bill Gun Club) counts more names 
on his membership list than any other 
club official at the capital. The club can 
put an efficient team in the field and will 
probably enter the big State tournament 
to be held at Alameda during the last 


_week of May. President Stevens, Vice- 


President Morrison, Treasurer Flohr, and 
Messrs. Van Alstine, Chapman, Mack, 
Fitzgerald, Schwartz, Wittenbrock, Sims, 
Bruner, Eckhardt and Shore can be de- 
pended upon to put their chilled pellets 
where they will do the most good. Vis- 
itors will always find a welcome, either at 
Flohr’s gun-store or at Mr. Eckhardt’s 
well-stocked sportsman’s supply house. 
«*% 

I had a very pleasant interview with 
President I. C. Shaw of the Forester Gun 
Club, a jolly body of sportsmen who con- 
trol well-equipped grounds some miles 
south of the city. This season the club 
has baited Warner’s and Strothman’s 
Lakes with wild rice and hopes thus to 
entice unwary honkers to untimely ends. 
Other improvements are under way, giv- 
idg promise of a glad future in store for 
the cooks who preside over the various 
households of the band. 

President Carlaw, Secretary Coffey, 
Treasurer Adams,and Messrs. Ackerman, 
Bert Adams, Chiles, Coty, Cunningham, 
Deuel, Hamilton, Mohr, Raschen, Rider, 
Ruhstaller (Senior), Skelton, Upson, 
Young, and Morrison are well known 
where the ducks and quail are thickest. 
Sports AFIELD would greatly like to see 
them give a good account of themselves 
at the coming State meet. 

* ” * 

* Misfortune has overtaken the Mallard 

Club,” said President E. C. Chapman, “in 


the shape of a sand inundation from the 
Sacramento River, which of course has 
done the trick in so far as duck feed is 
concerned. Until negotiations for a new 
tract are completed the club will do more 
loafing than heretofore.” However, it is 
the opinion of Sports AFIELD that, so 
long as such kindred spirits as President 
Chapman, Vice President Van Alstine, 
Treasurer Booth, and Messrs. Kilgariff, 
Yoerk and Christie float down the river 
in their little steam launch, with the lunch 
and the jug under the seats, the feathered 
fraternity will know that the Mallard 
Club is still on deck. N. N. SPEAR. 
Stockton, California. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN HANDICAP. 








The greatest of all American trap 
tournaments is over for this year, and the 
honors belong to the genial Tom Mar- 
shall of Keithsburg, Ills., who won, over 
his 135 competitors, with a straight score 
of 25 birds. Nine men tied on 24 birds, 
eleven on 23; while thirteen killed 22 
out of the 25 allotted them. Marshall’s 
winning score netted him the handsome 
sum of $500—the just reward of as fine 
an exhibition of nerve and skill as the 
Elkwood Park grounds ever witnessed. 

Entries in the minor events pulled off 
in the three day’s of steady shooting, were 
considerably above the average in point 
of numbers, and the grade of skill ex- 
hibited was sufficiently good to keep the 
interest at fever heat. Elmer Shaner man- 
aged the tournament in a way that re- 
dounds to his credit, and the only un- 
pleasant feature of the whole affair was 
the barring from competition of John L. 
Brewer, who is generally conceded to be 
the champion live-pigeon shot of the 
United States. 

In the Nitro Powder Handicap, there 
were I10 entries and eighteen men tied 
for first place and twenty-five for second. 
The Consolation Handicap, following the 
principal event, had but forty-eight en- 
tries, Gilbert, Grimm, Dunnell and Ivins 
killing out straight and dividing the first 
four moneys—$ 31 2.00. 
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Tue Individual Championship rifle 
match at the Sportsmen’s Exposition was 
won by Michael Dorrler of Greenville, 
N. J., with a score of 2421. Dorrler 
used a Stevens Ideal rifle and U. M. C. 
ammunition. Nine other competitors 
scored 2333 and better; and of these six 
used Ballard rifles, one a Winchester sin- 
gle-shot and the others arms with spec- 
ial barrels made to suit their individual 
tastes. Dorrler also won on the bullseye 
target and in the Zimmerman Trophy 
match, tieing with Charles Harney in this 
last contest and winning the shoot-off 
with a score of 67 to 58. The Continu- 
ous Match, three shots on a ticket, 25 
count bullseye (two best tickets to count) 
was won by Louis Buss of New York. 
His score was 149, or one point short of 
a possible 150. 

Or 

Tue Pike’s Peak Gun Club of Colora- 
do Springs, Colo., is a live organization, 
and its membership includes a number of 
rattling good shots who are never averse 
to facing the traps and could be depended 
upon to make creditable scores if pitted 
against the best shots in the country. 
The club holds its shoots regularly and 
they are invariably interesting and well 
attended. There are six flourishing gun 
clubs within a radius of fifty miles from 
Colorado Springs and some one or the 
other of these gives a tournament on 
every holiday—members of the other 
clubs attending in order to make theevent 
as interesting as possible. At the last 
tournament of the Pike’s Peak Club, Feb- 
ruary 22, 5,000 Blue Rocks were trapped 
and the club gave $50 added money in 
the twelve events. 


———$_ << 


A HANDFUL OF LETTERS. 


Teller, Orahood and Morgan, 
Attorneys at Law. 

Editor Sports A field :—Herewith $1.20 for re- 
newal. Sports Afield is a good magazine; the 
last two numbers being particularly good. 

Denver, Colo. H. M. ORAHOOD. 
A. G. Louks, 

Treasurer of Luce County, 
State of Michigan. 
Editor Sports Afield:—I take pleasure in hand- 


ing you my subscription for the year 1897. I 
have the years 1893, 1894, 1895 and 1896 complete 
and bound in morocco—four volumes that I am 
proud of. Believe me, I wish you all the good 
luck imaginable. 


Newberry, Mich. A. G. LoukKs. 


W. W. Hall, 
Watch Maker and Jeweller, 
216 Main St. 

Editor Sports A field:—In renewing my subscrip- 
tion for 1897 I would say, Please consider the un- 
dersigned as a life subscriber to your valuable 
magazine. Of all the periodicals I take, I prize 
Sports AFIELD the highest. You are doing a 
good work and the right kind of people every 
where throughout the West say so. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. W. W. HALL. 





Northern Pacific Express Co. 
N. F. Gale, Agent. 

Editor Sports Afield :—Find herewith attached 
money-order renewing my subscription for 1897. 
The magazine is O. K. every way. A welcome 
visitor. N. F. GALE. 

Hawley, Minn. 


Law Office of 
Thomas A. Logan. 

Editor Sports Afield :—It is with pleasure that 
I renew my subscription. Your magazine is al- 
ways asource of greatenjoyment to me ; and though 
Iam now, owing to professional duties, seldom 
able to get afield, I compensate myself by reading 
the contributions of my more fortunate brethren 
of the rod and gun. My sincerest good wishes 
are ever with you. THoMAS A. LOGAN. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Editor Sports Afield :—Find enclosed my rene w- 
al. I cannot do without it. It comes as neat and 
clean as I get a sporting journal. I take three 
others, but I know that Sports AFIELD leads them 
all. A prosperous year to you. 

Middleburg, Penn. WILLIAM SNYDER. 
City of Keithsburg, 

Tom A. Marshall, Mayor. 

Editor Sports Afield :—Enclosed you will find 
Chicago Draft $1.20 in payment of year’s subscrip- 
tion to January 1, 1898. Your magazine is with 
me a houxehold necessity. It is bright and newsy 
and smely out of the old stereotyped style of 
sportiug pypers. May your success be all that 
your most sanguine hopes anticipate. Truly your 
friend, Tom A. MARSHALL. 

Keithsburg, Illinois. 


Editorial Rooms, 
Forest and Stream. 

My dear Mr. King:—I rejoice to know that 
your magazine is prospering. It surely deserves 
to do so. You have put a world of hard work 
into it and it is a pleasure to feel that you are 
having a just return. B. WATERS. 

New York City. 
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Drowsiness is dispelled by BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
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A GOOD SUGGESTION. 





Which All Anglers, Campers and Outdoor Folks 
Generally will do well to Heed. 


If you intend to fish or hunt in Colorado it will not 
cost you any more to buy your outfit from H. M. Bost- 
wick, 1225 16th street, Denver, than it will to buy it East. 
Besides, you can get from him just what is needed for 
fishing in Colorado waters or hunting in Colorado moun- 
tains, and he can give you a good many suggestions as 
to where and how to go. 

——————>__— 

When in Stillwater, Minnesota, a number of 
weeks ago we called on Dr. C. W. Merry, but the 
master of the house was absent. In company with 
a friend he had gone on a two-months’ vacation to 
a most interesting country—Guatemala in South 
America. Taking the steamer at New Orleans, a 
pleasant sail slantwise across the Mexican Gulf 
and the Caribbean Sea brought them to Puerto 
Barrios; from which intensely tropical shore 
country they took the railway, gomg some 110 
miles inland by steam; and thence a ride of 120 
miles, mule back, up and over the mountains, to 
Guatemala City, the beautiful capital. Doctor 
Merry wrote in such terms of the country as almost 
to cause one to want to “drop everything’’ and go 
there. He found a hospitable people, money cir- 
culating in great plenty, and a mighty rush and 
bustle in all the avenues of commerce. It would 
indeed seem to be the case of an old country awak- 
ening to new life. It is, the doctor wrote, with 
the exception of the lowlands along the coast, a 
paradise for white people. As a hasty-pudding 
mention of this sort gives our readers substantially 
no definite information,our friend is hereby invited 
to give us an entertaining article on the field sports 
and natural history of that in many ways fav- 
ored land. 


<> 
> 


A SUPERIOR BUSINESS INSTITUTION 
= 








When I am in|Valparaiso, I always make it a point to 
visit the outfitting establishment of H. J. Upthegrove, 
Valparaiso is one of Northern Indiana’s prettiest cities 
and is only about two hours’ ride from Chicago. Fre- 
quently when I have called in the fall months Mr. Upthe- 
grove has been out shooting with his son, being very fond 
of squirrel and quail shooting which is good in that sec- 
tion. Generally you will find him at his factory, how- 
ever—in the cutting-out room—and if you are an outdoor- 
life man he will show 
you no end of interest- 
ing fixings. 

I would like in this 
mention to doa material 
favor to a really good 
friend of the entire 
Sports AFIELD house- 
hold, but I shall speak 
of his goods just as I find 
them (which is the way 
he would wish to be 
treated, any way). Mr. 
Upthegrove has been in 
this line of work for 
twenty years and makes 
as fine a line of wearing 
apparel for sportsmen, 
mining and surveying 
folk and ranchmen as I 
have ever seen. The man who shoots much or who is 





Shooting Coat. 


AFIELD. 


engaged in any of the more manly avocations of outdoor 
life urgently needs clothing designed with an especial 
view to his requirements. 
And this is why the Upthe- 
grove establishment is con- 
tinually sending goods not 
only to our remoter West, but 
to Mexico, the Northwest 
Provinces, Alaska even. 
While once on an extended 
duck hunt in Southern Wyo- 
ming (October, I think it was) 
it suddenly grew intensely 
cold; yet, except when riding 
in the wagon, I found my 
shooting coat, with its capa- 
cious game pockets, amply 
comfortable —it being lined 
with what is known as the 
Upthegrove blanket lining. 
For all ordinary sporting 
purposes, however, | myself 
prefer the unlined coat of plain 10-ounce canvas. Then, 
late in the season, if the weather ‘‘ bristles up,’’ wear a 
Cardigan jacket under it, and you'll be all right. To 
those folks who have an obstinate idea that “Oh, if you 
get any special thing like that 
you have to pay dear for it,” 
I would say, Send for Mr. Up- 
thegrove’s catalogue and judge 
for yourself. The ‘‘ Boss Coat” 
has a patented fold under each 
arm; so that the weight of 
game and loaded shells is not 
felt when you raise your arms 
in the act of shooting. A com- 
plete suit in good light duck 
comprising the Boss coat, vest 
(with ample shell pockets), 
pants, and a neat hat (or cap) 
of the same material—can be 
had for $10.00. Finer suits of Zi 
Mackintosh or best imported ‘ 
Trish corduroy will run from Cartridge Vest. 
$18.00 to $24.00. Mr. Upthe- 
grove gets out a little book giving directions for self- 
measurement, and containing nice samples of cloths, 
which he will gladly send any reliable gentleman on re- 
quest. The sporting-goods trade in particular is request- 
ed to write him and are hereby assured of the fairest 


possible treatment. CLAUDE KING. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 





Civil Engineer’s Coat. 





>: 
Ethics of Wheeling Widowology. 


An airy young widow of West Philadelphia, 
recently bereaved, seeks consolation in bicycle rid- 
ing, and provides the people of that part of the 
town with plenty of material for gossip. Always 
an enthusiastic wheelwoman, she began to study, 
as soon as the first keen pangs of sorrow wore away 
how she could with propriety appear on her bike, 
a machine which custom has never associated with 
widowhood. She solved the problem to her own 
satisfaction, and every afternoon she can be seen 
spinning along thestreets. Her costume, according 
to the Philadelphia Record, is sombre black, with 
jaunty turban, gloves and leggings all to match. 
The handle-bars of her bicycle are tightly wrapped 
with crepe, and little streamers of the same stuff 
hang down, much after the fashion of wheelmen’s 
club colors. Every bit of metal work is coated 
with jet enamel down to the spokes and bell, and 
the wooden rims even have not been neglected on 
this solemn steed of mourning. 
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“See that other feller? 


“Well, he smashed three rods during the two weeks we were down East 
























together—and he’s no “chump” fisherman, either: You see, he used his regular 


wood rods—bamboo and lance-wood—and the weather happening to be wet and 


the fish running heavy, they went to pieces. I had a couple of the BRISTOL STEEL RODS 
along and I lent him one to help out, and now we both swear by the ‘ BRISTOL.’ ” 


Any fisherman wishing to learn about the BRISTOL STEEL FISHING RODS can find 


the whole business in our Catalogue “ H”—other things too. 


The HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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Moose-Hide Moccasins. 











—PRICES :— The best work can only 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, Lg be done with the best 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ 2-5, x , 


Clipper, which is 


COATES’ PATENT 
No. 59 
BALL BEARING. 


[A pleasure to run it.] 


<GENG 
2 BO 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ <8 (ee 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth gg 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 


Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
Moccasins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES. 


the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
Sent Prepaid upon receipt of price. 


Metz & Schloerb, 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 
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Also Grooming 


We manufacture 
the only practical 
all- tempered steel, 
flexible shaft for 
either purpose. 
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warranted to do the most 


rapid and thorough work. 
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E WRITE US. 
R '@) U T E é Catalogue free, 


with full 
information. 


COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Power Clippers of all kinds. 





WE GIVE LIBERAL PREM,UMS for clubs 
of subscribers. Here are some: Moore Bicycle 
saddle for 5 subscriptions. Search Light Lantern 
for 6. Pocket Kodak (loaded) for 6. Bristol steel 
fishing rod for 9. Comet Camera for 9. $15 Mil 
waukee reel for 15. $15 Washburn banjo, mando- 
lin -r guitar for1s5. $16 Winchester rifle for 16. $18 
Marlin rifle for 18. Complete Spalding tennis outfit 
for 29. $50 phonograph, complete and ready for 
use, for 50. Acme bicycle, ’97 model,,man’s or 
woman’s, for too. $100 Syracuse bicycle, ’97 model, 
man’s or woman’s, built to order, for 125 subscrip 
tions. And there are hundreds of other equally 
desirable articles full particulars of which will be 
found in GAMELAND, the monthly magazine of 
outdoor sport. Subscription price, $1 per —- 
SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE COPY. Order 
blanks, for use in securing subscriptions, free of 
charge. 

Address, 

GAMELAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Incorporated, 
63 Rutgers Slip, New York, 


ame) 
NEW ORLEANS 
86 MILES SHORTEST 
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FLORIDA 
109 MILES SHORTEST 


FROM CINCINNATI AND THE NORTH 


QUICKEST SCHEDULES EVER MADE 
SUPERB TRAINS 
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W.C.RINEARSON, G.P.A. CINCINNATI. 
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AN ACCIDENTAL REFORMATION. 





Along in the Autumn of 1896 a bicyclist started 
from Pine Bluff, Arkansaw, to ride his wheel 
through to Alexandria, Louisana. It was not ex” 
actly a pleasure trip, but rather one of business 
and pleasure combined. Dick Fulton had owned 
his bicycle only a few months, but he had given 
entirely too much of his time to the delightful sport 
of riding, and in consequence had neglected and 
lost his regular work in the railroad shops and 
was now forced to go elsewhere for employment. 
The roads were dry and in good condition, and 
Dick sped along merrily until the Louisana line 
was reached and passed and the darkness of ap- 
proaching night found him following a dim trail 
through the flat woods, tired out with the day’s ride 
and growing each moment more strongly aware of 
the fact that supper time had passed by and that 
it might still be a dozen miles to the next house. 
Anxious to reach shelter while the light was still 
strong enough to admit of riding, Fulton pedalled 
faster than ever and suddenly turning a sharp curve 
in the road ran into a group of travellers who 
were trudging along on foot, and the next instant 
turned an involuntary somersault over the handle- 
bars and landed in a thick clump of switch cane. 

He was not badly injured by the fall, but the 
shaking-up he had received was sufficient to keep 
him quiet for a moment and in the meantime he 
could hear his fellow sufferers from the collision 
yathering themselves together in the road and all 
of them talking, groaning and swearing in the same 
breath. 

‘““Who dat hit me?’”’ exclaimed a frightened 
voice which evidently belonged to some old and 
very excited darkey. ‘‘Hug de groun’, chillun’. 
Doan’ yo’ know dar’sa sly coon obfusticatin’ roun’ 
hyar an’ slingin’ hull trees at yer ol’ Granpaw? 
Stop yo’ bellerin’ Thomas Jefferson ! Wha’ foh yo’ 
spreadin’ yo’ mouf so wide?”’ 

‘*De pore chile head’s mighty nigh busted dis 
minnit,” came the reply in sharper tones. ‘‘Dat’s 
what follers when ol’ fool niggers like yo’ go 
spendin’ dar las’ qua’ter foh whiskey. Lif’ dem 
big feet higher nex’ time, an’ doan’ go stum’lin 
’roun’ like a cripple mule in de new groun’. 
Wha’ foh yo’ wanter fall ober dis boy an’ mash de 
senses out’n him ?’’ 

‘*Hain’t I don tole yo’ dat somefin’ hit me 
squa’ in de back?” persisted the old darkey. 
‘*Didn’t I feel the collusion, an’ hain’t I sufferin’ 
dis minnit from hits ’fects?”’ 

““T say ’fects!’’? sneered his companion. ‘‘I 
knowed dis was done gwine ter happen when yo’ 
bought dat whiskey. Wha’h dat sly coon, any- 
how? Why didn’t it hit me same as yo’ ?”’ 

(Continued on page 384.) 
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ABSOLUTELY SAFE: 


The trade will sell you these guns very reasonable. We will furnish you, FREE, full 
information in regard to them. Baker Gun & Forainc Co., Batavia, N. Y. 
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“TE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE IG” 


By G. 0. SHIELDS (*Coguina.”) 


A most valuable and interesting series of articles by the 
BEST AUTHORITIES in this country on the Origin, Devel- 
opment, Characteristics, Breeding, Training, Judging, Kennel 
Management and Diseases of All Breeds of Dogs. 


Profusely and handsomely illustrated. A superb octavo of 4 
700 pages; one hundred illustrations. Price (cloth binding) 
reduced to $3.50; sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


Sports Afield Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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(Continued from page 382.) 

‘*Hit mought have been a tree dat fell all ober 
me.”’ 

‘*Wha’h dat tree? Who eber seed a tree fall down 
an’ den fall up ag’in? Show me dat tree, nigger !” 

It was now too dark even to distinguish the fig- 
ure standing in the road, but Fulton could hear 
the old man shuffling about in a vain attempt to 
discover the exact cause of his mishap. The wheel 
had followed Fulton when he fell, and now lay 
across his shoulders entirely hidden in the cane. 

‘*Is yo’ fin’in’ it?’’? asked the woman’s voice 
again.’’ 

‘*Must hev bin a yarthquake,’’ murmured the 
old darkey. ‘‘Stop dat laffin, gal—, er I’ll hit yo’ 
squa’ in de mouf. Wha’ my hat?” 

Fulton remained quietly in his hiding place 
until the hat was found and the mystified darkies 
had once more started on their way. Then he 
crawled out of the cane, mounted his wheel and 
followed after them. A hundred yards further on 
the road passed through an old field and the star- 
light showed thatit was reasonably smoothand clear 
of stumps and roots. Profitting by this opportu- 
nity, Fulton shot forward at full speed, darted like 
an arrow between the wonder stricken negroes and 
was instantly lost from their sight in the gloom 
beyond. As he passed he noticed that the old 
darkey’s head was thrown back and his hand 
raised to his lips. The white glint of a bottle 
caught Fulton’s eye and he grasped at it and se- 
cured his prize. 

That night Fulton lodged at the home of a 
planter near by, and as the family was at the 
breakfast table the next morning the planter’s son 
made an interesting announcement. 

“*T saw old nigger John this morning. He has 
quit drinking for good.’’ 

‘*Must be dead then,’’ said the planter. 

‘* As lively as ever; but he is cold sober, for the 
first time in six months. He is the worst scared 
nigger I ever saw in my life. He says he bought 
a pint of liquor at the store last night, and on 
his way home stopped twice to take a drink, 
but never got a drop of it to his lips. The first 
time, just as he raised the bottle, something hit 
him in the back and knocked him over fifty feet 
down the road. It was too dark to see anything 
but he said it felt like a freight train had run over 
him. A few minutes later he tried to drink again, 
and he says that the Devil reached over his shoul- 
der and grabbed the bottle.”’ 

‘*Must be crazy!” exclaimed the planter; but 
Fulton thought it hardly worth while to explain 
the mystery, believing it best to let the old darkey 
tell the story of his remarkable experience in his 
own way. 8. D. BARNES. 
Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 
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ESTABLISHED 1876. 


H. J. Upthegrove 
nt. 












SPORTSMEN’S . 
and CIVIL ENGINEERS Clothing 


TD A a 


re 

enone ; 
z=: | The best for Tough wear in all weather. 
EPE £243 FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH SAMPLES 
ohm Se, OF CORDUROY, MACKINTOSH, CANVAS, 
Sst Bs FLANNELS, ETC., SHOWING 
23.55 QUALITIES and SHADES. 
BSS 83 , 

baa H. J. UPTHEGROVE, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Mention Sports AFIELD, 
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Merit Makes it Famous! 
If you have a bird dog you need a copy of 


‘The Amateur Trainer. 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, guide in the art of training, handling and the correcting 
of faults of the bird dog subservient to the gun afield. It is acknowledged by authorities and amateurs 
alike to be the most practical book on the subject now on the market. The author, Ed F. Haberlein, 
is a practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his system ranks high among trainers. 

The Third Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. Illustrated with portraits of the author 
and fifteen typical bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in cloth, $1.50. Sent on 
receipt of price by 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., Chicago, IIIs. 








We want the address of that friend of yours. 





2 You know whom we mean. The man who dearly BS 
: loves to wander afield with dog and gun? Yes; that’s => 


the party. And don’t forget the other one—the man who 
= prefers rifle shooting, and is never happier than when lost 
in the woods. --- --- --- --- --- 
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We want his address as well 


And the Knight of the Buzzing Reel—and the Cyclist—and the 
= Amateur Photographer—and the Trap Shooter—and the Kennel Owner 

—and, in fact, all of ’em; provided they take a real live interest in 
outdoor sports and would enjoy reading a real live publication devoted 
to such subjects. --- --- --- --- --- 


7 


retest 





Send in their Names and 


AY BAT ATEYAYAYANAY, 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.”” 
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Eris “Ss 


For Biiious and Nervous disorders such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, 
Fullness and Swelling after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of 
Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and 
all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c., when these symptoms are caused by constipation, as most of 
them are. THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. This is no fiction. 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one box of these Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECHAWM™’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. 
They promptly remove obstructions or irregularities of the system. For a 


WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, DISORDERED LIVER 


they act like magic—a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital organs ; strengthening the muscular 
System, restoring the long-lost complexion, bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and arousing with 
the Rosebud of Health the whole physical energy of the human frame. These are facts admitted by 
thousands, in all classes of society, and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that 


Beecham’s Pills have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 
WITHOUT A RIVAL. Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxes. 


25c. at Drug Stores, or will be sent by U. S. Agents, B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St., New York, 
post paid, upon receipt of price. Book free upon application. 








A WELCOME VISITOR. 





Charles C. Iffland of Peoria (who has a wide 
acquaintance in Illinois and Michigan business 
circles) wasa welcome visitor at the SPORTS AFIELD 
wigwam last week. Next to his ‘‘shootin’ irons,” 
Mr. Iffland takes a world of pleasure out of his 
camera and allied appliances, and has promised to 
nake it interesting for some of the other brethren 
in our amateur photography prize competition. 
He tells of a very enjoyable two weeks’ outing had 
by himself, in company with the good wife and the 
children, camping out near Cohasset, Minnesota, 
on line of the Duluth and Iron Range Railway 
and situate some 100 miles to the Nortwestward 
of Duluth. As regards rifle loads, Mr. Iffland 
speaks out loud in favor of the 38-55 Marlin (the 
old-time Ballard cartridge). He tells us that that 
section of country would be unequalled as a deer 
range were it not for the now notorious fact that 
the game laws are worse than a dead letter up 
there. Deer are shot whenever the local (resident) 
hunter wills it, and running the fear-stricken 
creatures with great packs of hounds till they take 
to the water (where they are invariably savagely 
slaughtered) goes on without let or hindrance. If 
the day shall ever dawn, says our friend, when 
some public-spirited Minnesotoan will take this 
and analogous matters in hand (among them, the 
spring butchering of wild-fowl) and’ push them 
to the stern arbitrament of Justice and Humanity 
and Right Feeling, it will be a great thing for all 
that interesting portion of our American gameland- 


A Query for Michiganders. 

Our good friend, George W. Klein, whose address 
is Van Wert, Ohio, asks us the following questions, 
which we trust some of Michigan’s well-posted 
sportsmen will answer in these columns next month: 

** Will you kindly find out for me if the Michigan game 
laws (as generally understood to be in force) have been 
found to be unconstitutional? And also, if this latter con- 
dition obtains, would the previous (1893) laws be now in 
force? If Sports AFIELD or any of its many readers in 
Michigan will shed some intelligent light on this dark- 
ness, I shall feel deeply grateful.”’ 

a  Seeeeeae 
The Great Flood of 1897. 

The Ohio River at Cincinnati reached the stage of 
61 feet and 4 inches, and blocked all the railway lines, 
except one, and that one was the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton Railway. It is known as the “high and dry” 
line. During the flood all trains arrived and departed 
from the depot at Fifth and Baymiller streets, Cincin- 
nati, with unfailing regularity. 

a a 
A New Lake and New Trout. 

Rear Admiral Beardslee of the Pacific Coast Squadron, 
U.S. N., about a year ago brought to the attention of 
tourists and anglers a beautiful lake in North-western 
Washington that contains new varieties of monstrous 
trout. 

President Jordan of Stamford University, California 
(who is an authority on fishes), pronounced them entirely 
new toscience. They are very large, weighing from 10 
to 13 pounds and ranging from 10 to 30 inches in length. 
They are caught by trolling, at a distance of 30 feet or 
more below the Jake’s surface, and are the gamiest sort 
of trout, full of fight. Already, anglers have gone from 
the Far East to Lake Crescent to enjoy the rare sport 
found there. 

A long chapter on this beautiful lake and its finny in- 
habitants, located in the heart of the Olympic Mountains, 
is found in “‘The Northern Pacific New Tourist Book” 
(Wonderland, ’97). Send six cents for it to Chas. S. Fee, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. Illinois Central R. R. 
Chicago, Ill. 

















American Boat Building Co, ‘22 


Knock- Down Boats, 
something new. We do 
the work, you nail 
together. Freight low, 
prices reasonable. Also 
completed Boats, Half- 
Raters, Knock - Abouts 
and Canoes. Send stamp 
35x7 toot Launch Frame. for catalogue. 


9517-21 S. Second Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
VVVVVAVAA 
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"THE LITTLE FINGER DOES 1h <> 
Oe oar — 1 REE = 


“THE AUTOMATIGREEL et 
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It will wind up the line 
a hundred times as fast 
as any other reel in the 
world. It will wind up the 
line slowly. No fish can 
ever gets lack line with it. 
It will save more fish than 


any other reel. Manipu- 
The lated entirely by the hand 
Little thit holds the rod. SEND 


FOR CATALOGUE. 


YAW)AN & ERBE, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Please meution this papev 


Finger 
Does it. 





LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 
Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles, 


WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 





GOLD MEDAL CAMP BED; = **: 


Highest Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 





Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


DEALERS ESPECIALLY will do well to write to us. 


Look out for advertisement of Gold Medal 


OO 

This bed is a marvel in its construc- 
tion. It folds com- 
pactly and neatly; is 
the most convenient, . 
easy and durable 


CAMP BED 
made; and like every 
other article of furni- 
ture we make, is as Folding Chair. 








=— convenient and appro- 
priate for the house as 
for the camp. 

We manufacture 
many other articles be- 





FOLDING BATH TUB in this space next month. Folding Table. sides those here shown. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG CO, Race, Wisconsi. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.” 
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“From Maker to User.” 








The well known and popular 
oo 


~ “TD OSTEDO” 
~ DICYCLES 


which last year retailed through agents for 
$100 are now sold direct trom the 
factory for $50. 


Our change in policy saves you fifty per cent. 
on the cost of astrictly high grade machine. 


All ‘‘BOSTEDO”’ wheels are fitted with the 


Bostedo Adjustable 
aeHandle Bares 


which can be INSTANTLY CHANGED. to 
any one of seven distinct positions 
WITHOUT DISMOUNTING. 





Price of bar alone $2.50. Write Us. 


THE BOSTEDO COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, 
156 Lake St. 156 Fifth Ave. 


2320 2e se vo vo Jeo 1s e Jo se soe oe oe 








‘The Story of the Farallones” 


A Beautiful Souvenir 77 Saat!" aytor 


With Richly Embossed Cover on Translucent Board. 
Price 50 Cents. Post Paid. 

The Farallone Islands (lying in the Pacific, off San Francisco) are the greatest Ornithological 
Wonder in America to-day. They have been visited by but a handful among the thousands of collec- 
tors who have read of the marvelous myriads of the bird tribes which make it their summer breeding 
home. We have presented The Story of the Farallones, in an elegant souvenir, with artistic cover 
including more than 30 Superb Illustrations, printed on heavy coated paper—the finest half-tones that 
can be made—graphically presenting the picturesque features of the Islands, with their countless 
Gulls, Cormorants, Murres, Puffins, Petrels, Pigeon Guillemots, etc., as they are seen in life, accom- 
panied by photographs of their nests and eggs, with pictures of the sea-lions, the eggers and other 








unique scenes. —Address all orders to— 
e 
. a . ee 
H. R. TAYLOR, Publisher «The Nidologist” Alameda, Calif. 
aT 
BRACE UP! 
Ph ned a oy Cag aching or act tig FH OR SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, BY CHAM- 
oO Cc oO . . . . 
Scion anil aang’ trips of nies Setanta pion Kildare (Ciampion Irish setter dog of America 
—~~ people in 


eh rs " and sire of Queen Vic, champion Irish setter bitch of 
= THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAN. America.) Stud fee $25. Also English setter and Chesa- 





(Published monthly at one dollar per year.) 





— Each issue is full of interesting, instructive peake Bay yoy of the finest strains. Send for catalogue- 

and practical articles on lt . - Fishing, Camping. Canoeing, containing photos of celebrated stud dogs and bitches. 

Natural History and the Dog. Handsemely pies trated. Send 25 

phe enp ‘hroainontine’ trial subscription. Address OAK GROVE KENNELS, Moodus, Conn. 
THE AWATEUR SPORTSMAN, 27 Park Pace, New York. 
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By the Favorite___, 








MONON ROUTE 


~~ @ Lows WiLL NEW ALBANY CHEAGURECC) 














CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE. CINCINNATI 


Indiana’s Woods and Fields are 
Ful of Small Game. 


Hlave you trted the 
NEW SLEEPER 
to Washington and Baltimore, 
via Cincinnati ? 


It’s a Bull’s-Eye! 


FRANK J. REED, G.P.A., City Ticket Office: 
Chicago. 232 Clark St., Chicago 
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THREE GREAT TRAINS. 
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“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 


“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 
E. O. MceCORMICK, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 





«Scenie Cine of the World.” 


PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and 
from the Pacific Coast. 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 
Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen and 
Grand Junction. 








THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 


The Tourist’s Favorite Line 
TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All trains - uipped with the Pullman 
Palace and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 





For elegantly illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 


address: 
E. T. Jeffery, A. S, Hughes, S. K. Hooper, 


Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


DENVER, COLORADO. 














FOR GOOD. 
: THE 
Shooting BEST 
e - GAME 
Fishing «<< COUNTRY. 


in the Mississippi e > an is aoe 
the line of the 


now: 


MISSOURI 


MTTSWENN] ARKANSAS 


MAA) USANA 


SMALL GAME = very abundant and has 


been shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best. THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double daily 
through var service, the famous hunting and 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 

Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 

Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 

Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 

Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 
WRITE For copy of Ideal Hunting and 
————._ Fishing Pamphlet (descriptive anc 
illustrated) of best locations and other informa 
tion, to Company’s Agents, or 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Ge al P: £ Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 











In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘ Sports Afield.” 
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SCOTTS MONTE CARLO, 


LATEST AUTOMATIC EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 


Also WESTLEY RICHARDS, GREENER, PURDY, LANG, COLT, L.C. SMITH, and others. We have 
these with ordinary style stock, or with special stock as shown by cut. 










TRADE. 

FIG 154. 
SCOTT HAMMERLESS GUNS 
§@F At the Monte Carlo 1895 Meeting for the International Pigeon 
Shooting the SCOTT GUN took no less than ELEVEN of the 


principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. 


Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. 4@-Also send 10 cents 
in stamps for our New, Finely Illustrated Catalogue of Fishing Rods and Tackle. 


We Make a Specialty of Fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS. 


Soft and pliable as kid; impervious to cold or wet; best thing made for driving or riding as well as hunting 
Price for best quality, fine tan color, $18.00. Other grades, $12.00, $10.00 and less. 


Wrn.Read & Sons ~ SFosisvens.., 


Established in 1826. 


_ hut TI 


107 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 
















If you will but exert yourself to increase our circulation in your 
home town, we shall make it a point to testify our substantial 
appreciation. It is, honestly, not a difficult matter to get sub- 
scriptions to Sports AFIELD. If you want a bicycle or a fish- 
ing-rod, or a single gun “for that boy,” or any sort of a book, you 
can secure it free of cost by obtaining anywhere from 10 to 60 sub- 
scribers for Sports AFIELD—now in its eleventh year and the best 
liked of all the sporting monthlies—no other Outdoor Publication 
coming even within range of its unique literary merit. 







Hearken: 


For 20 subscribers ($24.00) we will send you any Marlin rifle (they are 
all repeaters) of the models of 1892, 1893 and 1894. Round 
barrel. Your choice of ten calibres. 


Hearken again: 


For 30 subscribers ($36.00) we will send you any Marlin rifle 
of the model of 1895. Round barrel. Any calibre you may 


_ Sports Afield, 


358 Dearborn St. Chicago, Ills. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “‘ Sports Afield.”’ 
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38 At the Grand American Handicap, held at Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J., = 
“38 March 24 and 25, 1897, U. M.C. PAPER SHELLS took the Highest Honors. 8: 


33 The Hon. Thomas A. Marshall, of Keithsburg, Ills., #: 


@e- 
— was the only contestant out of 134 shooters facing the traps who made aclean $$3: 
yd score of 25 birds. $3: 
at ee 
-ee 


| ULM.C. TRAP SHELLS. 


ee 
e ee 
= = 
38$ Of the remaining 33 other prize winners, 27 used U. M.C. Shells. The result of this $$3: 
38 contest speaks volumes for the QUALITY OF U. M. C. GOODS. 33: 
e ee. 
38 A sample of the kind of shell used by the winner of the first prize will be $$3: 
“388 sent upon application. 33: 
38 eo: 
ee 


2 THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE C0, Bridgno, Com, 


313-315 Broadway, 425-427 Market St., 


NEW YORK CITY. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

















HIGH GRADE, 
LONG RANGE, 
HAMMERLESS, , 
SMOKELESS POWDER, Seng C eaten Arms Co., 
SIX SHOOTER. Utica, N. ¥.. U.S. A. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Friends of Sports Afield 


Will confer a favor by sending us lists of their acquaintances who may be 
XK interested in any of the branches of sport within the scope of this publication. 


* ‘To Double Our Circulation . 


It is only necessary to place copies of SpoRTS AFIELD in the hands of dis- 

criminating sportsmen. You can help us in this good work by writing out a list 

*K of hunters, anglers, cyclists, dog-owners, amateur photographers and others who take 
an interest in outdoor sports, and mailing it to this office. 


SPORTS AFIELD:PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ils. 
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DU PONT 


SMOKELESS. 





MORE THAN A MILLION IN USE. 


Its world-wide reputation was won by-its 
Unequalled Excellence. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Free 136-page Illustrated Catalogue. 


TWO HEARTS 
ONE THOUGHT 


07 Vaan DVN 
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Columbia Bicycles 
$100 To ALL ALIKE. 
Standard of the World. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from dealers or by mail for 
one 2-cent stamp 





BVILT LIKE A WATCH 
i] = ~ 


a SXO)YANTD) 
THE 
WORLD 


SEND FOR 


fis, Inner @) 
N 6 - WORKS 


CHICAGO, | 
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Hazard Powder Co. 


44.48 Cedar St.,; 
NEW YORK CITY..... 


Branch Offices: 
CHICAGO, ILL., E. S. Rice, Agt. 

BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, Agt. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, R. S. Waddell, Agt. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Co., Agt. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, Ag‘. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green & Caldwell Agts. 








Information 
Address 


E. S. RICE, Gen. Ag’t. °° "2 ci 


YVabDash 
HICAGO.<« 


Ave 

















